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HOW TO AVOID PAYING 
FOR WASTED ELECTRICITY 


... with lamps that 
Stay Brighter Longer 


You can’t save money on light by buying inferior bulbs. 
“Electric Eye” tests show they often waste as much as 30% 
of the light you pay for. Instead of saving money when you 
buy cheaply made bulbs, you usually suffer a loss because 
of wasted current. 

To keep your total light cost as low as possible, Mazpa 
lamps are carefully made according to precise, scientific 
standards that are much more severe than Federal Specifi- 
cations. ‘To insure that such standards are met and main- 
tained, there are 480 different checks and inspections made 
in the course of manufacture. 

Next time you buy lamp bulbs, follow the example of Amer- 
ica’s shrewdest purchasing agents . . . the men who buy 
bulbs for the outstanding industrial and commercial concerns, 
great railroad systems, and public utilities. Specify Mazpa 
lamps made by G-E . . . the kind that Stay Brighter Longer 
than inferior bulbs and give full lighting value for your 
money. General Electric Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, 


Cleveland. Ohio. 
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® In addition to its own tests, G-E employs the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories the largest in- 
dependent electrical testing organization in 
America to test approximately 10,000,000 
Mvzp\ lamps a year. These tests show the amaz- 
ing fact that less than 1 /10th of 1% have defects 
that will affect their performance. 








LEARN THE REAL FACTS ABOUT LAMP BULBS 


GENERAL ELeEctric Co., Depr. 166, Neca Park, CLEVELAND, O. 
Please send me free of charge your booklet “They Stay Brighter 
Longer” containing facts about Mazpa lamps. 
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PIPE DREAMS COME TRUE 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


T looked like a summer cottage in 

a tain storm ... In a cotton-seed 
processing mill, acid-soaked product 
had to be transported around the plant 
in wood troughs, because the acid 
ruined every other material. But even 
the wood troughs leaked—pails had to 
be hung here, there and everywhere 
to catch drips from the leaks, and a 
maintenance crew was kept busy repair- 
ing the system. 


Then a plant official heard about the 
unusual things Goodrich has done with 
rubber. He sent for an engineer —and 


his whole problem was solved, by 
Vulcalock. 


JANUARY 1937 


Vulcalock is an exclusive Goodrich 
process of attaching rubber to metal, 
with an inseparable bond. It was a 
simple matter to replace the wooden 
troughs in this mill with steel pipe, 
rubber lined. Wasteful leaks were 
stopped, production was increased, 
repair and replacement became things 
of the past. 


The Goodrich Vulcalock process has 
hundreds of profitable applications in 
industry. It has reduced pickling costs 
in steel mills. Ball mill linings of 
rubber, attached by Vulcalock, outwear 
manganese steel. Tank-car linings, rock- 
products chutes—all made of Goodrich 


rubber attached by Vulcalock 
outlasted steelor:other previous |i 
as much as 10 to 1. 


And Vulcalock is only one of 
of Goodrich developments ma 
the benefit of industry. Goodrich 
ing, hose, packing, molded ar 
(32,000 rubber items altogeth 
better values because of const: 
search and development in the | 
improvement laboratories of T! 
Goodrich Company, Mechanica! 
ber Goods Division, Akron 
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Established 1915 as “The Purchasing Agent” 
- Consolidated with “The Executive Purchaser” 
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lence 


BRINGS GRIST 
TO THE MILL 





THE summer of 1936... a burning droug! 
The purchasing agent of an Eastern f! 
mill was suddenly faced with a critical wh 


shortage. 





Quick action was required. He reached 
his telephone. In the next few days he 
through approximately 200 Long Distance c: 

The first call was usually decisive . . 
second, always so. Finally, all the needed 2: 
was procured at prices which proved Long 
tance a profitable investment. And the | 
chasing agent is convinced that he could ha 
achieved such splendid results in no other w 

Speed, personal contact, convenience 
these make Long Distance valuable in evy« 
day purchasing as in other phases of busin: 


Long Distance reaches everywhere. It mak« 


& 
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for clear understanding .. . more 


cordial relations between buyer and 


aa ae 
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seller. Try it systematically and see. 








IS THIS BOOK 
ON YOUR DESK? 


IT SHOULD BE 


Every Purchasing Agent 
should send for this manual! 
and keep it handy —for 
the interest it contains and 
the practical use it will 
afford. 


Where resilience, tough- 
ness, and ability to undergo 
grilling fatigue are prime 
considerations in product 
design, Phosphor Bronze is 
often the one best solution. 


This manual contains in- 
teresting side-lights on the 
history of this remarkable 
alloy; also the complete 
story of Seymour Phosphor 
Bronze with its uses in im- 
proving the design and 
lengthening the service life 
of manufactured products. 


It answers questions as to 
the non-corrosiveness, resili- 
ence, fatigue resistance, 
machinability, toughness, 
etc., of Seymour Phosphor 
Bronze, and also provides 
handy general reference 
tables. There is no charge 
for the book. 


THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO., 
55 FRANKLIN ST., 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


SEYMOUR 


PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 
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Handicaps of Public Buyers 
To the Editor: 


I have read your address before the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa 
(Nov. 17) under the title ‘‘Uncle Sam 
Your Purchasing Agent and Mine’”’ with a 
great deal of interest. 

Your treatment of the subject is com- 
mendable. In the deliberations of the 
Governmental Group in our conventions 
this subject has been much discussed both 
from the federal and the municipal stand- 
point. I trust that the publicity given 
this subject will make for a better under- 
standing of the public buyer’s handicaps 
from the vendors’ standpoint as well as to 
hasten the day when the public buyer 
may be placed on the same footing with 
his brother in industry. In order to do 
this there must be a gradual breaking 
down of useless red tape and overlapping 
authorities which surround the procure- 
ment divisions today. 

However, I believe that great strides 
are being made in the procedure of public 
buying officials, especially in state and 
municipal government. In order to do 
the best possible work, the public buyer 
should be appointed not for his political 
activities but for his knowledge of the 
subject and his ability to get the most out 
of the tax dollar. 

E. R. HENDERSON 
Purchasing Agent 
The Village of Winnetka 
Winnetka, IIl. 
November 25, 1936 


Carrying Costs 
To the Editor: 


In the October issue of PURCHASING 
in the article entitled ‘‘The Law of Di- 
minishing Returns,”’ you state a commonly 
accepted figure of 2% per month carrying 
charge on material that lies in the stock- 
room for any considerable length of time 

Will you kindly inform me of some au- 
thority by which I can verify this figure? 

C. E. CALDWELL 
Purchasing Agent 
Makomb Steel Products Co 


Macomb, III. 
November 12, 1936 


To the Editor: 

In your October issue there was a very 
interesting article under the heading 
“Everyday Economics—The Law of 
Diminishing Returns.’”’ On page 26 it 
is stated, “If he brings in the whole lot, 
sufficient for six months operations, 
there is going to be a substantial carrying 


charge on that portion of the material 
that lies in the stockroom for from two to 
five months before going into manufac- 
ture. At the conservative and commonly 
accepted figure of two per cent per month, 
this amounts to a little more than $320, or 
close to four cents per unit.” 

Will you kindly explain in detail how the 
amount of $320 is arrived at. I believe 
there is a formula for figuring financial cost 
on goods tied up in inventory. Am par- 
ticu arly interested in situation where say 
six months’ supply is purchased at a time 
with a regular and predictable monthly 
rate of use. Can you give me some in- 
formation on these points? 


O. D. Burt 


Purchasing Agent 
The Bay Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
December 22, 1936 


The figure of 2% per month as the cost 
of carrying warehouse stocks is based on 
Department of Commerce studies covering 
a large number of plants, representing as 
nearly the typical condition as possible 
in such a survey. The studies embraced 
the complete stocks, including staple 
and active items, and are therefore not 
unduly colored by extraordinary instances 
of obsolescence and depreciation, though 
these two factors account for a large 
part of the overall total. The carrying 
costs, figured on an annual basis, are given 
as follows: 


Storage facilities 0.25% 
Insurance 0.25 
Taxes 0.50 
Transportation 0.50 
Handling and distribution 2.50 
Depreciation 5.00 
Interest 6.00 
Obsolescence 10.00 


25.00% 


The monthly cost, '/;. of the annual figure, 
is thus slightly more than 2%. 


In the example cited, it is roughly esti- 
mated that 2/; of the six months supply of 
8,500 units (i.e. more than 5,500 units) 
must be held in stock two to five months 
before issuance for use. Assuming an 
average period of three months, at 2% 
per month on an approximate cost of 
$1.00 per unit, this amounts to $330. 
This calculation is purposely ultra-con- 
servative. On a more exact basis, and 
assuming a uniform rate of use of 1,416 
units per month, it is clear that 1,416 units 
must be held for one month, 1,416 for two 
months, 1,416 for three months, etc., up 
to five months. And at 2% per month on 
the hypothetical quotation of $1.03 
per unit, the carrying cost is substantially 
higher—$437.54. 

The 2% per month figure is used in 
many purchasing departments as an ap- 
proximate checking figure in the evalua- 
tion of quantity prices. It is cited in the 
purchasing department manual of the 
Aluminum Company of America, which 
was described in the September issue of 
PURCHASING. Being an average figure, it 
is low as applied to a carelessly operated 
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:40)0) Be MORFARS WILL BUY MORE 


Three money saving advantages when 


Beige 


N.Y. City-1 


storeroom, but high enough to afford an 
ample margin of safety for the well man- 
aged purchasing department where ob- 
solescence, depreciation and handling 
costs are carefully considered in advance. 
Being an overall figure, it cannot be ap- 
plied to an individual item without re- 
gard to the rest of the inventory. Ona 
material of assured use at a predictable 
rate, as cited in Mr. Burt’s inquiry, the 
factory of obsolescence might be elimi- 
nated entirely in regard to that particular 
item, but this does not necessarily mean 
that the inventory as a whole would be 
free from this source of loss. 

The other large factor, of depreciation, 
depends more on the nature of the ma- 
terials under consideration. Some are 
highly perishable, or deteriorate in time 
merely by standing or exposure, and the 
only control that can be exercised is to 
foresee these possibilities and buy for 
shorter periods. Other forms of deprecia- 
tion include shelf-worn stocks, surface 
abrasions, and degradation through hand- 
ling as in the case of coal. The purchas- 
ing agent who is thoroughly familiar 
with the character of the materials making 
up his stock and who has a record of actual 
performance to assist him, can revise this 
factor to reflect more accurately the con- 
ditions prevailing in his own company. 

The factor which is perhaps most open 
to question in the Commerce Department 
calculation is the extra cost of !/. of 1% 
for transportation, since one of the ad- 
vantages sought by quantity purchasing 
is to reduce transportation costs rather 
than showing an increase. 

It may be of interest to compare the 
figure used above with a statement made 
by D. G. Clark of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 


Co., in a prize paper on purchasing de- 
partment costs in the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents contest of 1930. 
Mr. Clark does not make a detailed an- 
alysis of these costs, but enumerates the 
principal factors as follows: (1) Interest on 
the investment represented by the inven- 
tory at current rates of return on invested 
funds. (2) Storage costs, including cost of 
handling into and out of storage, and the 
keeping of stock records; salaries and 
wages of employees of stores and stock 
record departments; shop trucking ex- 
pense to and from stores, requisitioning 
expense, and all other separable items of 
expenses directly applicable to purchased 
material which is stored instead of going 
directly from the receiving department 
into immediate use. (3) Losses from 
storage, including spoilage, obsolescence, 
and actual losses of material. (4) De- 
preciation in value of inventoried goods 
He then goes on to say: 

“Tt is usual to make an estimate of the 
total carrying charge in the form of a per- 
centage on the value of the inventory 
This will vary widely between different 
concerns. We have found instances of 
such variation from 10 to 18 percent in 
different companies. The average will 
certainly fall between these figures.”’ 

That statement would indicate that in a 
well organized and carefully conducted 
stores department, a maximum figure of 
18% per year, or 1!1/2% per month, should 
afford an ample margin of safety. 

In this whole calculation there is of 
course no consideration of the possibility 
of inventory appreciation due to rising 
markets, which is a separate matter of 
purchasing policy offset against the cost of 
carrying the inventory. 




































appropriation. 


to you. 


This illustrated 24 page booklet explains 
in detail just what National Catalog Binder 


Service will do for you. Write for your copy 


now. No obligation. 


you use National Catalog Binder Service 


1---Many years of practical experience in pro- 
ducing loose leaf binders for catalogs, price lists 
and sales manuals, enable us to place in your 
hands a correctly designed binder to do your 
selling job efficiently and at a cost within your 


2---Your selection of the style and design of binder 
best fitted to your individual requirement may be 
made from our large variety of loose leaf binders - or 
if your problem calls for a binder of new design, the 
services of our engineers are available without cost 


3---You are guaranteed an attractive and dependable 
binder because it will be made completely in one plant 
by skilled craftsmen using highest quality materials. 


N THIS BOOK FREE a 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalog Covers, Loose Leaf, Bound Books, Visible Records 


JO Sixth Ave 


Chicago-328 S. Jefferson St 


Boston-45 Franklin St. 











Paging Mr. Pettingell 
To the Editor: 


“Despite his quiet, almost reserved 


demeanor, Swinbank is definitely what 
Mr. Pettingell would call a ‘mixer’.” 
Thus your silhouette study in Decem- 
ber. It prompts a question which may 
have occurred to other readers, as to me. 
Who in heck is—or was—Mr. Pettingell? 
It sounds a bit like Dickens, except for the 
“‘mixer’’ allusion, but I could hardly have 
missed the character if he were actually 
a colleague of Scrooge, Pecksniff, Crun- 
Pickwick, et al. Perhaps I am 
nearer the in guessing that the 
gentleman is some relative of Ma Petten- 
gill of Red Gap fame, in spite of the slight 
difference in spelling the name, but if that 
Harry Leon Wilson apparently 
overlooks’ the existence. 


cher, 


mark 


is true 
gentleman’s 
Please elucidate. 

J. EpwarD THOMAS 
New York, N. Y. 
December 19, 1936 


Understandable is the confusion of 
reader Thomas, and discerning is his 
guess, for the intended allusion was to the 
redoubtable ‘‘Ma” herself and to no 
hypothetical ‘‘Mr’’. Definitely there is 
another mixer in the proof room of Pur- 
CHASING, for that which went in as an a 
came out as an 7. An assist is hereby 
credited to Mr. Thomas, an error to our 
mechanical staff. And Ruggles of Red 
Gap, by H. L. Wilson, is forthwith placed 
upon the list of required reading, or re- 
reading 


Cartoon Comment 


To the Editor: 

May I also add my plea for more car- 
toons. What we need in the purchasing 
profession is more humor and understand- 
ing rather than egotism. 


W. J. AUBURN 
Purchasing Agent 
The Gerrard Co., Inc. 
Chicago, IIl. 
December 29, 1936 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio, has issued a new booklet, 
Folio ML-2, illustrating a line of bench 
and machine lamps designed to provide 
localized lighting of high intensity for 
better sight in various industrial opera- 
tions. Among the special features shown 
are the new uni-focal industrial lamp, 
utilizing a reflector of spun Alzak Alumi- 
num and producing a converging beam 
that gives uniform and intensified illumi- 
aation over a restricted area while effec- 
tively shielding the brilliant light source; 
small type lighting units and special 
purpose lamps; standard 2-joint and 3- 
joint arms which make the direction of 
the light beam “‘as easy as pointing your 
finger’’. 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 

















TORCH SONG from TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


What price a voice? 


What is a good voice worth on the radio? What is a good voice worth on the screen? The box- 
office and the sales-chart will tell you. And if you were to use either medium in your advertising 
you would be mighty particular about the quality of the voice that represented you. 

Perhaps you are overlooking a voice over which you now have command... one that speaks 
for you many times a day. It is the voice of the paper that carries your correspondence, for in all 
written Communications paper is the voice. 

How much this voice is worth to you depends largely upon who you are and how you value 
the prestige of your business. If these intangibles are without price, then your letter paper should 
be the best you can buy. And the best paper for your letters . . . the paper that will speak for you 


with the utmost confidence . . . is paper made from rags. 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





FINE PAPERS FOR LETTERHEAD S, LEDGERS AND INDEX RECORDS. 
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AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE.. 


STEEL OF ALL SHAPES, SIZES AND KINDS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





Here is steel that you can depend on to maintain your production schedules 
—thousands and thousands of tons ready to use. You can draw on these ee wma — 
stocks with full assurance that the exact grade of steel, in the right size and ae Se ee 


Channels, Angles, Tees and Zees 
= . . Rails, Splices, Spikes, Bolts, Etc. 
finish will be shipped at once. Mateo=Sheets ; 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Etc. 


There are ten Ryerson plants strategically located for quick delivery | Hei "xsica bars—Bands and Hoops 


throughout the principal industrial areas. When you need steel, draw on | “old Finished Shafting and Screw 


Stock 
the one nearest you. Extra Wide Cold Finished Flats 


Alloy Steels—Tool Steels 
T b | d d Heat Treated Alloy Steel Bars 
i i i Boiler Tubes and Fittings 
If you do not have the current Ryerson Stock List, we will be glad to send it. eg er hee A 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Etc. 
Reinforcing Bars 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Babbitt Metal and Solder 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 
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Dangerous Shortages 
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HERE is nothing reprehensible in ordering goods for future delivery, 

nor in demanding delivery at the contract date, nor in taking the profits 
accruing from a prudently accumulated inventory. Purchasing agents 
are doing these things every day. It is the business of purchasing agents 
to deal in commodities, to provide for the assurance of supplies, to see that 
they are on hand when needed. 


There is nothing intrinsically wrong with the principle of commodity 
exchanges. They provide a ready means of establishing equitable market 
values, contracting for future requirements, and stabilizing industry 
through protection against loss from excessively wide price fluctuations. 
Purchasing agents dealing in basic materials habitually use the exchanges 
for such purposes. 


Speculative trading is a by-product of exchange operations. Ordinarily 
it has only a nominal effect on the course of commercial transactions, since 
actual movements of the commodity are rarely involved. But coupled 
with physical shortage of commodities resulting from policies of restricted 
production, a real danger is introduced. If there isn’t enough to go round, 
and if the trader sees fit to exercise his privilege of demanding actual de- 
livery, the stage is set for a squeeze. 


Just such a situation developed last month in cotton. With mill con- 
sumption of good staple reaching all-time records in recent months, a New 
Orleans trading house started buying December contracts on the expecta- 
tion that spot quotations would advance more rapidly than futures, sur- 
prised every one by demanding real cotton in satisfaction when that ex- 
pectation was fulfilled. Result: a $5 per bale advance in spot prices, 
ostensibly adding some $50,000,000 to the value of the ten million bales of 
cotton outstanding in the country, and showing a handsome profit for the 
operator who had quietly acquired title to large quantities of immediate 
cotton. 


The operation, which Tullis, Craig modestly state was highly over- 
rated in magnitude and effect, was less casually regarded by the trade and 
press in general. Hailed as ‘‘one of the smartest cotton operations in many 
a moon” and as “‘a ten million dollar Christmas present for the South’’, it 
is a forcible demonstration of what can happen when available supply is 
geared so closely to utilization rates as in the case of a dozen important 
commodities today. 


Granting that the chief victims of this squeeze were other traders who 
had no earthly use for the cotton except to deliver in accordance with their 
ill-advised contracts, and that the speculative price bulge subsided before 
mills had been seriously embarrassed for want of the staple required for 
manufacturing purposes—nevertheless the occurrence has caused many a 
purchasing man who thinks of his cotton in terms of bales instead of options, 
to review his commitments thoughtfully and weigh the possibilities of 
getting what he has contracted for. 


PURCHASING is no apostle of regulation. But if supply is to be de- 
liberately regulated, then trading should be regulated to the end that we 
may see no recurrence of the absurd distortion of values by which one 
man’s speculative sense can pin an extra $5 tag on every unit of an essential 
commodity. 

STUART F. HEINRITZ, EDITOR 
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Buy 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
to fit the hazard 


There’s a vast difference between the 
feeling of security and the assurance 


of security. 


You may buy the first by 


the simple process of installing any 


type of extinguisher. 


But if it isn’t 


able to cope with the situation when 
the fire emergency strikes, it may be 


as useless as none at all. 


And it’s 


too late then to do anything about it 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


Consulting Engineer 


(Illustrations by courtesy of American-LaFrance and Foamite Corp.) 


HEN CONSIDERING the pur- 
W chase of fire fighting equip- 
ment, it is decidedly necessary to 
take into account the kind of fire 
that is likely to take place, its 
probable location, and other local 
conditions. There are numerous 
kinds of fire extinguishing devices, 
specifically adapted to deal with 
fires involving highly inflammable 
liquids, electrical fires, gases, and 
so forth, and unless the proper types 
are used in each case they are liable 
to be of little service. Their loca- 
tion with respect to the hazards, so 
that they may be accessible in case 
of need, and the number of units in- 
stalled, so that they may be of a 
capacity commensurate with the 
hazard, are also matters of great 
importance. 

The accompanying chart, Figure 
1, lists the characteristics of the 
more commonly used types, and 
the kinds of fires for which each is 
most suitable and effective. As the 
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information given in this chart is in 
very condensed form, it seems ad- 
visable to give a somewhat more 
extended discussion of these various 
types 


Foam 


Foam is particularly applicable 
for extinguishing fires in highly 
inflammable liquids such as gasoline, 
paint, varnish, grease and oil, where 
water and other liquids have little 
effect. The foam acts by spreading 
over the burning surfaces, blanket- 
ing the fire so that the oxygen of 
the air necessary to support com- 
bustion is kept away. This foam 
adheres to almost any surface and 
may be spread around on places 
adjacent to the fire as a preventative. 
Furthermore, the possibility of 
water damage is practically done 
away with. 

Commercially, there is a foam 
extinguishing or expelling apparatus 
to suit any size or kind of risk. 


The most common of these is the 
2'/>-gallon extinguisher which looks 
like the conventional cylindrical 
tank fire extinguisher which is 
supported on the wall and can be 
taken down and carried to a fire. 

Another form of this equipment 
has the cylinder mounted on a pair 
of wheels and provided with handles 
so that it may be pulled from place 
to place either inside a building or 
about the grounds. Such equip- 
ment can be obtained in different 
sizes depending on where it is to 
be used. Thus those with narrow 
carriages are designed for indoor 
service in warehouses, garages, fac- 
tories, and so forth, where passage 
through aisles and doorways has to 
be considered. A medium size can 
be used around the yards and in 
buildings with sufficiently 
A still larger size is for use 
at airports, around refineries and 
the like, and is designed to be pulled 
quickly and easily over considerable 
distances. 


wide 
dc ors. 


There are specially designed ex- 
tinguishing systems for permanent 
industrial installations, such as the 
protection of paint booths, dip 
tanks, and other such risks. These 
systems are composed of one or more 
units according to the size of the 
risk and operate automatically by 
the use of a fusible link or heat 
actuating device. 

A typical layout for this type of 
protection is shown in the diagram, 
Figure 2, designed for protecting 
a dip tank and drain board. An 
almost infinite number of variations 
in layout are possible, to cover a 
great many conditions to be found 
in industries of all kinds and 
especially in the chemical processes 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

















TYPE FOAM SODA-ACID ANTI-FREEZING VAPORIZING LIQUID CARBON DIOXIDE 
Aluminum Sulphate— : Calcium Chloride Carbon Tetrachloride with im- Commercially pure liquid car 
. Bicarbonate of Soda . t com nts for de- renee M4 q 
CHEMICALS EMPLOYED Bicarbonate of ja with . . (special grade portan’ pone: bon dioxide free f oisture, 
Foaming Agent Sulphuric Acid salen Pea Cart xdge — en avoid- or moisture 
METHOD OF OPERATING INVERT INVERT INVERT PUMP OPEN VALVE 
METHOD BY WHICH ~naer naan - | BURNING OF SAFETY 5 PRESSURE STORED 
PRESSURE IS CREATED CHEMICAL REACTION | CHEMICAL REACTION FUSE PUMPING ACTION IN CYLINDER 
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to which this method of protection 
is peculiarly well adapted. 

For large risks, where a large 
amount of foam might be required, 
there are the dry powder foam 
generators. These generators in- 
clude a hopper into which foam- 
making powder is poured, a water 
supply line connected to the inlet, 


Figure 1 


times as much foam is delivered 
by the generator as water delivered 
to it. The operation is continuous. 
It may be for minutes, hours or even 
days, in fact as long as water and 
powder are available. It is suitable 
for a small paint room fire or for a 
conflagration, yet it uses only just 
as much powder as is needed. 
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installations of dual powder genera 
tors, or two-solution systems, 
usually located in a centrally situa 
ted pump house and piped to th 
points of risk. 


Soda-Acid 


The oldest chemical fire ex 
tinguishers are those using bicat 





and a foam hose line and nozzle 
connected to the outlet. Many 


For large risks such as tank farms 
and refineries, there are permanent 


bonate of soda and sulphuric acid 
which, when mixed, produce a pres 
sure sufficient to throw the stream 
of neutralized soda solution some 
thirty to forty feet. They are 
effective as a first aid for incipient 
fires in rubbish, textiles, wood, and 
free burning fires in general. The 
action is wholly cooling and ther 
is no blanketing effect as with 
foam. Consequently this type 
not suitable for grease, and 
inflammable liquid fires. These ex 
tinguishers must also be kept in 
locations warm enough to prevent 
their freezing. However they are 
extremely useful and there are many 
more of this type in use than of any 
other. The important point, 
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oil, 


Figure 2—Layout for protecting dip tank and drain board 
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with all fire protective apparatus, is 
proper distribution of the units so 
that they will be available for 
instant use. This feature will be 
taken up later. 


Anti-Freezing 


It is, of course, highly desirable 
to provide protection for unheated 
parts of a plant, and for such loca- 


the container by means of a pump. 
It vaporizes immediately upon con- 
tact with the heat of the fire, and 
the gas which is formed has a 
blanketing effect. It may be used 
under favorable conditions for oil 
and grease fires but only if they 
are small and confined in a small 
space. Their most efficient effect 
is for all kinds of motor cars, motor 





Using carbon dioxide on an electrical fire 


tions it is naturally necessary to 
have an extinguisher which will 
operate effectively under freezing 
conditions. The foam and soda- 
acid materials are not susceptible 
of anti-freezing treatment so it is 
essential to secure equipment, which 
is commercially available, for such 
risks. This apparatus is made in 
types similar to the extinguishers of 
conventional appearance such as 
are mounted on the wall or provided 
with wheels, and in capacities from 
21/2 to 40 gallons. The liquid is 
a calcium chloride solution. It is 
expelled by gas generated by chemi- 
cals contained in a cartridge which 
is broken open when the extinguisher 
is inverted. These are suitable 
for free burning or Class A fires (see 
chart), but not for electrical fires 
nor for oil, grease and inflammable 
liquid fires. They are safe for 
temperatures as low as 40 degrees 
below zero (F). 


Vaporizing Liquid 


There is another class of ex- 
tinguishers in which the chemical 
is a vaporizing liquid, forced out of 
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boats, railway cars, airplanes and 
electrical fires. The extinguishers 
are small and may easily be carried 
or stored in a limited space, the 
small size being possible because of 
the powerful extinguishing effect of 
the carbon tetrachloride. In addi- 
tion to this, the latter is not an 
electrical conductor, it can stand 
temperatures as low as 50 degrees 
below zero without freezing, and 
it does not damage fabrics or cor- 
rode metals. The usual size holds a 
quart of the liquid but a larger 
size holding a gallon has been de- 
signed especially for power house 
use where electrical fires are likely to 
occur. This is operated by com- 
pressed air in a separate cylinder 
provided with a gauge to indicate 
the pressure. 


Carbon Dioxide 


Another type of extinguisher 
which employs the blanketing effect 
uses commercially pure liquid car- 
bon dioxide from which the moisture 
has been carefully removed. This 
makes it suitable protection for 
electrical fires and anywhere else 


where blanketing is desirable. The 
carbon dioxide displaces the oxygen 
of the air and smothers the fire. It 
is the best extinguishing agent 
available for electrical fires because 
there is no liquid which can damage 
insulation or dissolve any insulating 
material in use. Nor is there any 
residue, as the liquid vaporizes as 
soon as it leaves its container. Low 
temperatures have no effect on it. 

This type of extinguisher may be 
had in portable cylinders which may 
be mounted in convenient locations 
and carried to the scene of the 
incipient fire. Or a group of cylin- 
ders may be installed permanently 
as a battery, and pipes run to the 
area which it is desired to protect. 
Either manual or automatic opera- 
tion, or both, may be provided for. 
One of the greatest advantages of 
this system of fire protection is that 
the gas penetrates every crack, no 
matter how inaccessible, and it is 
valuable around 
switchboards and other electrical 
equipment. 


therefore very 


Finally there is the extinguisher 
This 
type is good for Class A fires only. 
It is discharged by the utilization of 
a small cylinder of carbon dioxide 


which contains clear water. 


gas. The latter is broken open by 
inverting the extinguisher and 
the ground. Of 
course it must be protected from 
freezing temperatures, but it has 
the advantage of being free from the 
necessity of recharging periodically 
with chemicals which have to be 


bumping it on 


purchased especially for the purpose. 
Training in Use 


Having selected a type of ex- 
tinguisher suitable to the hazard it 
is desired to protect, three addi- 
tional factors require careful con- 
sideration—the education of em- 
ployees in its proper use in case 
of necessity, the proper placing of 
the extinguishers, and adequate 
maintenance or inspection measures 
to make sure that they will be in 
good operating conditions when the 
emergency arises. 

On the first point, a certain degree 
of organization may be desirable, 
with certain individuals in each de- 
partment or hazardous area speci- 
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ally charged with responsibility and 
leadership, and trained accordingly. 
It is important, however, that every 
individual be familiar with the 
proper handling of the extinguishers 
in order that the protective measures 
may be positive and immediate. 

A plan that has been particularly 
successful, and that has much to 
recommend it, is to take advantage 
of the period of annual recharging as 
a time for demonstration and train- 
ing. According to Underwriters’ 
specifications, it is necessary that 
most types of extinguishers be dis- 
charged and recharged yearly. At 
this time, it is well to assemble the 
employees in a space adjacent to the 
factory and there (as the extin- 
guishers have to be discharged any- 
way) build fires of different nature 
and let the men actually operate 
the apparatus and put out the 
fires themselves. In this way, they 
get the actual ‘“‘feel’’ of the ex- 
tinguishers and know exactly what 
to do with them in case of an emer- 
gency. One of the most important 
groups of employees to attend such 
a demonstration should be the 
watchmen, who, if a fire starts at 
night, must be thoroughly con- 
versant with the equipment as they 
must fight the fire alone. Repre- 
sentatives of most reputable manu- 
facturers are glad to help in a session 
of this kind. 


Maintenance 


The foam and soda-acid types of 
extinguishers should be recharged 
yearly. On the other hand, the 
anti-freezing type does not need 
recharging except by adding water 
to the solution once a year to bring 
it up to the required level. The 
same is true of the clear water ex- 
tinguisher. The carbon tetrachlo- 
ride apparatus does not need annual 
recharging as there is no chance 
for the liquid to evaporate and it 
is a stable compound chemically 
which does not deteriorate with age. 
However it is well to observe the 
pressure gauge on the extinguishers 
of this class which are operated by 
compressed air, as a part of the 
routine inspections, in order to 
make sure that they are kept up 
properly. The carbon dioxide type 
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should be weighed once a year to 
make sure that there has been no 
loss of gas. 

As regards the proper placing of 
the fire protection apparatus and 
the number of units required to 
guard adequately against the dif- 
ferent kinds of risks, this is specified 
very definitely in such coded rules 
as those of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association (N.F.P.A.). For 
fireproof office buildings, schools, 
and public buildings where the 
fire risk is small, one hand portable 
device per 5,000 square feet of area 
is sufficient, provided they are so 
placed that it is not necessary to 
travel more than 100 feet from any 
point to reach one. For other con- 
ditions it is specified that there 
shall be a unit for every 2,500 
square feet with a travel of not 
more than 50 feet, and in extra- 
hazardous locations such as wood- 
working plants, paint spray rooms, 
and so on, there must be additional 
units installed of suitable type for 
the risks involved. As a general 
thing there should be enough of the 
wheel type extinguishers so that it 
is not necessary to travel over 200 


a separate proposition. It is only 
possible to set forth certain of the 
basic principles so as to give an 
idea of what is needed and then leav: 
it to the individual plant enginee: 
in cooperation with the fire 
surance inspector, to work out t 
details. Also, when purchasing fire 
protection equipment, it is equally 
essential to make sure that 
approved by the Underwriters Lab 
ratories for the use for which it 
intended. 


Some Installations 


A few examples taken from acti 
practice will perhaps give a better 
idea of what adequate fire p 
tion means. Thus in the H 
Tunnel between New York 
and Jersey City there is an 
tinguisher niche in the wall « 

120 feet, equipped with foam t 
extinguishers. Automobile fires 
frequent here and it is necessa 
to put them out quickly. 
police guards have been trained i 
the most efficient way to handle the 
apparatus and it is a regular thing 
to have fires out 
minutes or less. 


within thre 





Foam blankets burning paint, grease or oil 


feet to reach one, and in cases where 
the conditions are severe 75 feet 
may be prescribed. 

Of course it goes without saying 
that the number of units of any type 
and their location depends on the 
local conditions and each situation 
must be considered on its merits as 


The large garage of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas and Electric Co., in 
which a fleet of 44 coke trucks is 
housed, has a very complete layout 
for fire protection. A perman 
foam generating system has be« 
installed which consists of a pump 

Continued on page 4; 
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fie im caman , 


Both: ‘Lucky for you that I resolved to be calm and courteous in all my 
business interviews this year.”’ 
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ESPITE A GENERAL reputation for 
__Sienbet most purchasing 
agents are glad to show off their de- 
partments to visitors. Usually there 
are one or more features of depart- 
mental administration or routine 
in which they take especial pride. 
After explaining just how and why 
these features tend to lighten the 
burden of buying and make it more 
efficient, the purchasing agent may 
say, in substance: 

“I got that idea from Ed Gushée 
of Detroit Edison. If you're in- 
terested in up-to-date purchasing 
procedure you ought to look over 
his department.” 

That word-of-mouth recommen- 
dation is one reason why students 
of purchasing methods from all over 
the world are commonplace visitors 
at the Detroit Edison purchasing 
department. Another reason is the 
widespread publicity achieved for 
the policies and operations of that 
department. Not that Gushée is a 
publicity seeker. On the contrary, 
he dislikes personal fanfare and is 
generous in dividing credit with 
collaborators for research which is 
essentially his own. But he has a 
natural bent for organization, a 
talent for expression in speech and 
writing, and willingness to use that 
talent in all sympathetic circles. 
Hence, in the past ten years he has 
written for a long list of commercial 
and technical journals, addressed a 
multitude of business gatherings, 
and conducted at least one uni- 
versity lecture course on some phase 
of economics in each year of the 
decade. 


UT THE MOST important reason 

for the prestige of the Detroit 
Edison purchasing department is 
the actuality of its performance. 
From the standpoint of expenditure 
there are many larger industrial 
buyers in the country, but it is safe 
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to say that none is better organized 
for the work of buying. 

There is no opportunity here for 
a detailed discussion of the pro- 
cedure which Gushée has established 
and in great measure orginated in 
his department. That is a subject 
for books, not a single essay. Some 
of the books already exist. Most of 
them are in the form of intra- 
company manuals, but one pub- 
lished volume, outlining the basic 
principles on which so-called scien- 
tific purchasing is predicated, was 
written by Gushée (incidentally in 
collaboration with this reporter) 
eight years ago. The book still 
sells and is quoted as an authority in 
all works on purchasing which have 
since appeared. 

Briefly, Gushée holds that scien- 
tific buying demands the adoption 
and constant revision of standards 
for materials and equipment, sound 
specifications, continuous study of 
the use and performance of materials 
in the company’s plants, analysis of 
vendors’ costs, thorough inspection, 
and never-ending research to de- 
velop economies in production and 
distribution. Those ideas were not 
original when Gushée started his 
buying career. His originality was 
demonstrated by applying the prin- 
ciples instead of theorizing about 
them. He would be first to admit 
that his own application is still far 
short of perfection, but he has 
progressed much farther than the 
vast majority of buyers. 

Directly or indirectly most mod- 
ern purchasing departments have 
adopted some of the methods which 
Gushée first developed. His con- 
tribution on that score to modern 
industrial management is real and 
vital. 


DWARD T. GUSHEE was born at 
Los Angeles, January 10, 1895. 
His father was—and is—a clergy- 


Edward Tisdale Gushée 


man in the Episcopal Church. Soo 
after Edward’s birth the family 
moved to the parish of Ontari 
California. 

Young Gushée was brought up 1 
respect work as a duty and privileg: 
His first executive job was as altar 
boy in his father’s church. Whilk 
still of tender years he earned mone} 
as a fruit-picker and door-to-door 
huckster of the product of his labor 
Growing a little older, and incidental 
to the acquisition of a grade school 
education, he landed a job in t 
original Hot-Point factory. He wa 
put to work on a punch press but 
lasted only one day on that assigi 
ment. Not that he failed to mast 
the technique of the machine, b 
his father rebelled at such hazardou 
occupation for a boy and the n 
morning Edward was transferred 
more prosaic work in the shop 


AVING ACQUIRED a little mon 
H and a considerable amount of 
self-confidence, young Gushée jou 
neyed east for educational develo) 
ment. He entered Kent School 
a member of the Class of 1912 a1 
proceeded to distinguish himsel! 
scholastic and extra-curricular act 
vities. He became president of his 
class, captain of the football team 
senior prefect and member of 
school council. 

In that formative period of | 
life he was greatly influenced 
the counsel and guidance of th 
lovable head of Kent School, Rev 
Father F. H. Sill. In the subsequent 
quarter-century the bond has nev: 
slackened. At the last two five 
year anniversary Kent gatherii 
Gushée, as president of the Alum: 
Association, formally conveyed the 
respect and tribute of the alum: 
to Father Sill. He regards those two 
occasions as the most pleasurable of 
all his speaking assignments. 

Graduating from Kent, Gushé 
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faced the problem of college. Had 
he followed his own inclination he 
probably would have embarked at 
once on a business career. Quite 
definitely he had decided against 
any of the formal professions. For 
generations the men of his family 
had been educators or clergymen, 
earning relatively small incomes for 
useful service to society. Even in 
his youth Gushée possessed highly- 
developed social instincts, but 
coupled these with a practical view- 
point anent the laborer and his hire. 

But his parents, particularly his 
mother, wanted him to go to college. 
He decided to wait a year before 
making a final decision, meanwhile 
finding a job which might help to 
finance his further education. So 
he sold his services to a canning 
factory, his major duties being to 
carry fruit to loading tables manned 
by piece-workers. It was not aes- 
thetic work. He declares, very 
seriously, that when he doffed over- 
alls at the end of each day they were 
so rigid with dirt that they stood 
where placed. 
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Ordinarily the job would have 
lasted only until the short canning 
season was over. That did not fit 
in with Gushée’s plans, so he con- 
ceived the idea of a mail order 
campaign to sell the company’s 
products. He worked on the plan 
at nights, drafting sales letters and 
trying them out on hospitals and 
other institutions. That was his 
first real business adventure and it 
was moderately successful. Soon he 
quit the manual job, enrolled for 
commercial courses at the local high 
school, and operated his mail order 
business in the evening hours. 


EIGHING THE pros and cons, 

he decided in favor of college. 
So he sold his business to the com- 
pany on whose behalf it was con- 
ducted and matriculated at Pomona 
College. There he specialized in 
English history and economics, and 
made the freshman football team. 
The coach used him on the varsity 


in several games, but not long 
enough to earn his letter. 
At the end of the school year 


he and a chum engaged to run a 
summer camp for adults. It was an 
interesting experience, for the de- 
mand for accommodations was 
heavy and the youngsters virtually 
played checkers with the reservation 
board to pack the customers in. At 
this camp, on a hunting expedition, 
Gushée broke a bone in his foot. 
After a session of doctoring he was 
ordered to abandon football. 

Heartbroken, he reported the bad 
news to the football coach. That 
official examined the foot, pooh- 
poohed the physician's diagnosis and 
described at length a good job he 
had located for Gushée to finance his 
second year at college. So Ed again 
played football, but the abrasions 
which resulted from the first game 
of the season disclosed the fact to 
his family. A promise was exacted 
from him to retire from the team. 
Accepting the inevitable, the coach 
released him from actual contest on 
condition that he would coach the 
scrubs. There, drilling football 
knowledge into linesmen and backs 
by practical demonstration, Gushée 
played more intensive football than 
ever before in his life. 


5 pees THE end of his sophomore 
year he was called on to make 
another important decision. A close 
friend of the family, Frank Murphy, 
owned an expansive hotel in the 
mountains of Arizona, called Castle 
Hot Springs, which he had de- 
veloped into a vacation resort. One 
of the original managers of the Wells 
Fargo Pony Express, Murphy had 
amassed a fortune in Arizona de- 
velopments. For years his resort 
had served mainly as a relaxation 
spot for the owner and his friends, 
and the revenue derived from pay- 
ing never came close to 
Now Murphy 
was seeking a manager to establish 
the place on a paying basis, and he 
offered the job to Gushée. 
Only a superb streak of 
confidence 


guests 


meeting expenses. 


self- 
induced a 
youngster, not yet of age, practically 
untrained in 


could have 


administra- 
tion, to accept the responsibility of 


business 


managing an establishment catering 
to 140 guests, employing an even 
larger service and ground staff, main- 
taining stables, hunting facilities, 
and a golf course. Gushée took the 
job. 

He went to Castle Hot Springs 
well in advance of the opening 


season to supervise construction 
matters and plan a sales campaign 
for patronage. He had just passed 
through the ordeal of losing his 
mother nervous and de- 
pressed when he arrived to begin his 
Those of the staff who 


greeted him were frankly contemp- 


and was 
new duties. 


tuous in attitude, because of his 


youth and obvious inexperience. 
He recalls vividly the details of a 
nightmare which spoiled his first 
evening’s sleep at the ranch. 

On the 


began a tour of inspection and en- 


following morning he 


countered a construction crew of 
Mexicans enjoying a siesta at the 
owner’s expense. Mildly he sug- 
gested the men fall to work and was 
rewarded by a streak of cussing 
from the foreman. Impulsively, Ed 
swung for the man’s jaw. His fist 
connected and the combination of 
surprise shock toppled the 
foreman, brought his head in sharp 
contact with a rock and put him 


out—cold! From the moment he 


and 
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revived, the foreman, his crew and 
all the rest of the staff were tract- 
able. That incident established 
Gushée as the real boss on the place. 
More important, it banished all 
nervousness and trepidation from 
his own mind. 

There is human interest galore in 
the subsequent two years of 
Gushée’s life. He learned the art 
of graphic description, sitting at his 
window and formulating sales letters 
which stressed the vista of moun- 
tains and valleys on which he gazed. 
He discovered a lot of engineering 
principles by the _ trial-and-test 
method of designing, constructing 
and repairing roads and buildings. 
He became expert in home econom- 
ics, to the extent of wheedling extra 
credit from unpaid tradesmen; and 
on one occasion, when the larder 
was empty, he caused a few goats 
to be slaughtered and fed to the 
guests in the guise of a mountain 
delicacy. He recruited an orchestra 
from stable and kitchen hands with- 
out adding materially to the payroll. 
And he ran into complicated prob- 
lems of human nature, ranging 
from foibles of patrons to the 
handling of IWW workers. Prob- 
ably he made many mistakes, but 
at the end of the year he had 
achieved the remarkable result of 
transforming a deficit in operations 
into a substantial profit. 


| pre HE WAS engaged for 
the following year. In fact, his 
work was so impressive that Mur- 
phy began to utilize his services 
in other directions, virtually making 
him a confidential assistant. In the 
normal course of events Gushée 
might have devoted the rest of his 
life to management of the resort 
particularly as he had acquired an 
option of purchase on reasonable 
terms. But two events interfered 
with this arrangement: the World 
War and Murphy’s death. 

Gushée entered the first officers 
training camp established at Pasa- 
dena, but the camp was dropped 
before his training was really started 
and he wangled a new appointment 
to an Arizona camp. He had to 
bluff his way through the physical 
examination because of the old 
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injury to his foot, but eventually 
he completed training and was 
commissioned first lieutenant of 
infantry. For a time he was sta- 
tioned at the Mexican border, and 
there he was promoted to captain. 
Later he was sent abroad, landing in 
Brest and participating in defensive 
action in the closing stages of the 
war. After the armistice he was 
assigned to a debarkation camp, 
serving under General Smedley But- 
ler—for whom, by the way, he has a 
tremendous respect—and his ranch 
experience proved helpful in the 
organization of kitchens and cook 
companies. Under his direction the 
outfit fed as many as 60,000 return- 
ing soldiers in a single day, and he 
refers pridefully to the record 
achievement of serving 7,000 men 
in twenty minutes. 

When the camp was running with 
relative smoothness, his new duties 
palled and he applied for the con- 
tinental university training then 
available to the A.E.F. Thus he 
drew a four-months’ assignment at 
the University of Toulouse, which 
he devoted to perfecting his French. 


ACK IN THE United States and 

discharged from service, he re- 
turned to Castle Hot Springs. He 
had been named executor in Mur- 
phy’s will but had resigned the 
appointment when he joined the 
army. He had anticipated taking 
over the resort, utilizing his ac- 
cumulated earnings to exercise the 
option for purchase. But the old 
law of experience, which he had 
flouted successfully in digging into 
essential problems heretofore facing 
him, got the best of him on this 
occasion. His interests, even the 
money due for prior service, had not 
been properly safeguarded and were 
wiped out during his absence. 

A mere job at the resort did not 
appeal to him, so he cast about for a 
new opportunity. Though still a 
youngster his ability in directing 
the ranch had attracted favorable 
notice among many captains of 
industry who sojourned there, and 
before the year was out he had 
many offers of positions. He con- 
sidered only one, for he had long 
since determined, from acquaintance 
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and observation at Castle Hot 
Springs, the one man under whom 
he desired to work. That was 
Alex Dow, then as now president 
of the Detroit Edison Company. 

So Ed started to work for the 
Detroit Edison Company. He had 
no particular job or title and the 
first task assigned to him was to 
move the company’s offices and 
equipment into new buildings. Then 
he spent some time as an expediter 
of materials in the post-war boom 
period when traffic was clogged 
throughout the country. 


H* FIRST important connection 
with the purchasing procedure 
of the company was the organization 
of an inspection division. In 1924 
came his appointment as purchasing 
agent and since then he has super- 
vised the company’s buying opera- 
tions. Perhaps in that job, as in 
the management of the ranch, he 
has gone farther and accomplished 
more because from the start he was 
untrammeled by stereotyped ex- 
perience and old-school traditions. 
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At any rate, he depended mainly on 
his own judgment in developing 
research and experimentation to dis- 
cover just how sound profits might 
be realized from intelligent buying. 

In 1935 Gushée was elected vice 
president of the Detroit Edison 
Company and in 1936 he joined 
the company’s directorate. In the 
period since he was first appointed 
purchasing agent he has participa- 
ted in several outside activities 
directly or indirectly related to his 
company’s field of operation, such 
as the manufacture of low priced 
domestic electric equipment, indus- 
trial furnaces and aircraft develop- 
ments. 

Though a comparative newcomer 
in the purchasing field, his status 
as a leader is established by the 
constant demand for his services as 
a writer, speaker, and in association 
work. At the last N.A.P.A. con- 
vention he was literally drafted 
to head the organization’s public 
utility group and revivify that 
branch of the association. 

Quite naturally he was called to 
service in the NRA when that 
experiment was in its heyday. His 
first assignment was to represent 
the Consumers Advisory Board in 
the preparation of a complicated 
and voluminous code for the printing 
trades. Clearly, simply and force- 
fully he pointed out flaws in the 
proposed document and suggested 
revisions which would make the 
code workable while eliminating 
existing abuses. Unfortunately, his 
recommendations met the fate of 


| most consumer advice in those days, 


for the printing industry, in common 


with many code-seeking agencies, 
| had its mind set on price-fixing and 





elimination of legitimate but dis- 
turbing factors of competition. 
Believing he could render more 
definite service in an executive 
capacity, Gushée then secured leave 
of absence from his company to 
accept appointment as deputy ad- 
ministrator under General Johnson. 
But the appointment came at a time 
when antagonism to codes was so 
general that most deputy adminis- 
trators buried codes in desk drawers 
instead of pushing them to com- 
pletion. Gushée begged, clamored 


and finally demanded to go ahead 
on codes assigned to him, but he 
could make little headway against 
the existing policy. So he resigned 
the job and went back to his con- 
structive work. 


PART FROM his meeting with 
Mr. Dow, one other acquain- 
tance begun at Castle Hot Springs 
was profoundly significant in his 
life. It was there he met the girl 
destined to become his wife, then 
Norine Bordley, of Baltimore. They 
were married June 28, 1924. Their 
family now comprises four boys; 
Dick, Ted, Jack and Stephen, aged 
respectively ten, eight, four and one. 
As a boy Gushée enjoyed football, 
tennis, squash and boxing. He 
has relinquished those strenuous 
sports and now relies mainly on 
horseback riding for outdoor diver- 
His professed hobbies are 
economics, philosophy and the study 
of fine wines. He claims to have 
acquired the art of reading in 
spare time when he was locating 
his real niche in the Detroit Edison 
but exploration of 
social and economic conditions is 
really one of his inherent traits. 
He is a firm believer in private 
property and the 
profit motive in business, but few 
intelligent minds are more vehement 
in condemnation of commercial 
abuses which tend to exploit the 
public. He is a sincere religionist, 
having dissolved all doubts in his 
own mind as to divine guidance and 
planning by a process of reasoning 
leading to affirmative conclusions. 
He enjoys discussion with kindred 
spirits and there are few important 
topics on which he lacks opinion 
supported by actual knowledge. 
Versatile, dynamic, brilliant, re- 
sourceful and inquisitive, Ed Gushée 
unquestionably would have attained 
success in any field of industry he 
might have entered. It is fortunate 
for his colleagues in purchasing that 
he decided on their vocation, for he 
has contributed as much as any 
person to the scientific development 
of industrial buying which has 
characterized the period since the 
close of the World War. 
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@ A pinch between a paper expert’s fingers is the time-honored 
test of paperboard stiffness. But pinches can’t be measured —so 
this and other rule-of-thumb methods have been discarded in 
Concora laboratories and mills. 

Today, a specially designed machine determines the rigidity 
of Concora paperboards. Its measurements are precise and ac- 
curate. Frequent testing makes possible uniform rigidity and a 
guaranteed compression standard on Concora shipping containers. 

This scientific background—from formula to finished prod- 
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Operating Pereentages of the Steel Industry 


——— ARE often just a 
jumble of figures to the average 
man. Even the expert frequently 
fails to get the full benefit of the 
figures because complete explana- 
tions are not given by the statisti- 
cians on methods of compilation, 
or as to what they represent. Or, 
an explanation may have been 
given originally but has since been 
forgotten. Some wit has written 
a book on “How to Tell the Birds 
from the Flowers.’”’ We shall at- 
tempt in this series to eliminate 
some of the fallacies from figures 
used in the business world, or in 
other words, explain how to tell the 
“birds” of the mere figures from 
the “flowers” of their methods of 
compilation or interpretation. 

Such barometric indicators as 
steel production, commodity index 
prices, department store sales, rail- 
road loadings, farm income and 
automobile production will be ex- 
plained more fully so that the 
reader, we hope, may scan these 
yardsticks in the future with more 
interest and fuller understanding. 
Frequently business news writers 
themselves have some impressions 
that are slightly or even grossly 
erroneous. 
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HAROLD A. KNIGHT 


Probably the purport of steel 
production figures is frequently 
missed. There are always as many 
estimates of the current production 
pace in the steel industry as there 
are digits from one to ten. One 
publication may estimate that the 
steel industry is gaited at 75% of 
capacity; another at 76.5%; still 
another at 74%. What is perhaps 
even more puzzling is that the 
official mouthpiece of the steel 
industry, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, is apparently in- 
consistent between its weekly esti- 
mates and its final monthly esti- 
mates. 

Steel operation figures are often 
based on the number of open-hearth 
furnaces in operation out of the 
total in the country which are re- 
garded as in practical condition for 
making steel. Thus when seventy 
out of every hundred are operating, 





Next Month: 


Commodity 
Indices 











the industry is working at 70% 
capacity. The Steel Institute does 
not pay much attention to numbers 
of furnaces at work but more ac- 
curately ascertains actual tonnage 
being turned out compared with 
total capacity. 

Now then, Monday the 
Steel Institute issues a brief report 
on steel operations, stating, say, 
that the pace is 76.6% of capacity. 
When the monthly figures are issued 
by the same organization it is often 


each 


found that an average of its weekly 
estimates during that month was 
several points under this one final 
figure. Thus for November, 1936, 
the four weekly estimates averaged 
74.3%, but the final monthly figure 
showed 79.05%, which one would 
scarcely recognize as applying to 
the same set of conditions. 

The weekly steel figures of the 
Institute are an estimate of the 
average pace for the coming week, 
not for the week past nor for the 
Monday when the pace is an- 
nounced. Leading steel companies 
late the preceding week have sent 
telegraphic and telephonic esti- 
mates of their average gait for the 
next week. Experience has shown 
that steel makers are ultra conser- 
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vative in estimating their pace 
ahead. That’ explains why the 
final figures for the month usually 
show a higher operating rate than 
indicated by Monday reports. 

It so happens that the estimates 
made by leading steel trade jour- 
nals check more closely with the 
Institute monthly figures than do 
the weekly estimates of the Insti- 
tute itself. The trade journals com- 
pile the rate as of two days before 
publication, not attempting to fore- 
cast. 

All steel estimates of this class 
are based on steel ingot production 
which is largely of open-hearth 
furnaces. It is justly assumed that 
this is the key figure for steel pro- 
duction for the entire industry, as 
under normal conditions finished 
steel production is at a constant 
ratio to ingot production. Occa- 
sionally, particularly in the late 
winter, steel makers are overpro- 
ducing ingots to build up a good 
supply of raw steel in anticipation 
of the usual spring bulge in demand 
for finished steel. 

One nice decision which must be 
made by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and other observers 
who would make production esti- 
mates is ‘“‘capacity”. And to de- 
termine “capacity” one must not 
take too theoretical a capacity. 
Thus open-hearth furnaces which 
have not been operated in ten years 
might be regarded as obsolete, even 
though they could still be operated, 
after perhaps relining with refrac- 
tory brick, in case of national emer- 
gency such as war. These long- 
idle furnaces must naturally be 
stricken off the list to attain a work- 
able figure of capacity. But even 
this net figure of capacity is still 
more or less theoretical capacity, 
for it is assumed that all are work- 
ing constantly, without time out for 
repairs and relining. 

The Steel Institute has tried 
diligently to make its capacity 
figure of over 68,000,000 tons yearly 
a practical capacity. To arrive at 
that figure it has deducted in all 
600,000 tons from the aggregate 
reported by the individual steel 
companies. It explains its methods 

Continued on page 47 
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Through the years HINDE & DAUCH 
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factories located throughout industrial 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A quick review of the market 





Supply 


BURLAP 


preps TIGHTENING of spot sup- 
JX plies in burlap has developed in 
spite of a high rate of shipments from 
Calcutta throughout the fourth quarter. 
November was the most active month 
since 1929, shipments to the U. S. 
amounting to 104,750,000 yards. 


COAL 


ITUMINOUS PRODUCTION expanded 
B materially in December, the weekly 
average being well above 10 million 
tons, and the year as a whole running 
six to seven weeks ahead of 1935. 


COPPER 


ORLD PRODUCTION of copper is up, 

stocks are down. U. S. produc- 
tion, which contracted slightly in 
November, broadened in December 
with the adjustment of some labor 
difficulties and the reopening of idle 
mines as heavy sales and rising prices 
encouraged new activity. Spot sup- 
plies continued scarce, and consumers 
had little opportunity to lengthen in- 
ventories. There is no danger of over- 
production under the present situation. 


COTTON 


EVISED ESTIMATES of the cotton 
R crop issued in December were 
slightly higher than the previous report, 
and stood in the neighborhood of 12,- 
400,000 bales, and the crop continued 
to move into use in larger volume than 
last year. Quality of the crop is not 
of the best, particularly that in the 
Southwest, and spot supplies of the 
better gradesarescarce. Thestatistical 
position of cotton has been generally 
less favorable than a month or two 
earlier, and December was character- 
ized by considerable uncertainty as to 
governmental policies regarding the 
release of loan cotton stocks after the 
first of the year. 
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noting major developments in 


supply, demand and prices of 


selected basic commodities 


Demand 


YONSUMPTION TAPERED off somewhat 

A in the closing months of the year, 
but less than usual for this season, and 
consumption for the first eleven months 
of 1936 had already exceeded that of 
the entire previous year. 


— BUYING was well sus- 
tained, both for expanding current 
use and for inventory. Supplies in 
consumers’ hands will be built up by 
10 million tons during the first quarter. 


Peesenaginay WAS BRISK, and though 
there was some indication of a 
slackening at mid-month, contract 
shipping instructions were advanced 
generally. Sales for December were 
better than 108,000 tons, which is 
estimated as being close to the figure of 
actual use. 





M™ ACTIVITY was high, but 
i slightly lower than during 
October. Cloth sales in December were 
about equal to production, after seven 
months in which sales ran ahead of 
production, and print cloth mills have 
the largest volume of unfilled orders 
recorded in 17 years. Good industrial 
buying of grey goods is indicated be- 
yond the first half of 1937. Exports 
were sharply off in the first three weeks 
of December, but foreign inquiry re- 
vived in the closing week. 


Market 


_— ADVANCE NOTED last month 
continued through December, 
three successive advances carrying the 
price to 5.50 for the 10!/_ oz. 40-inch 
fabric The Calcutta market was 
strong, and in the domestic trade, sales 
of spot and afloat commanded a 
premium. 


rYX\HE MARKET WAS STRONG, par- 

I ticularly in the west and in the 
smokeless grades, and several advances 
of 10 to 20 cents per ton were recorded 
during December. 


ryNHE UPWARD SURGE in copper prices, 

| stimulated by an_ exceptionally 
strong foreign market, carried the 
metal up '/, cent to 11 at the middle of 
the month, and a week later it went 
to 115/s. Both of these advances were 
effective without the advance notice 
which had previously been customary, 
and which had resulted in tremendous 
buying waves prior to the actual ad- 


vance. 


‘POT PRICES ON cotton ranged up- 
»S ward and were generally strong, 
going well over 13 cents during the 
month. Part of the most drastic ad- 
vance was attributed to a market 
squeeze, but the price level was high 
even without this influence. Cloth 
prices have advanced from 33 to 60% 
since May and are well sustained. The 
“10% up or down” contract clause is 
now quite generally accepted as a 
means of adjusting for any govern- 
mental regulation in 1937. 
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Supply 


IRON and STEEL 


| gee PRODUCTION ranging from 76% 

to 82% set new high records as the 
pressure of sustained business and the 
rush to fill orders for finished steel 
placed for shipment prior to the 
January 1 price advance delayed even 
the usual holiday shutdown. As early 
as the 15th, no more orders for Decem- 
ber delivery were being accepted. 
Activity was well distributed among 
classes of products and producing 
areas. Scrap is exceedingly scarce. 


LUMBER 


UMBER SUPPLIES are seriously low 
L on the east coast as a result of the 
shipping strike, an early December 
estimate predicting that they would be 
practically depleted in five weeks time. 
Rail shipments from the west coast 
have begun. Other producing areas 
are not furnishing enough to make up 
the deficiency, finding business active 
in their own natural markets. Produc- 
tion running 55%, shipments 56%, of 
1929 weekly averages. 


NAVAL STORES 


RODUCTION OF NAVAL stores for the 
ane was about 20% below 1935, 
and rosin stocks at about 350,000 bar- 
rels are down 36%. Current offerings 
are light. The federal restriction plan 
for a continuation of 1936 policies is 
now under consideration, a series of 
conferences being held this month to 
encourage participation in the program. 
Of major interest was the revelation 
that some 25,000 barrels of CCC rosin 
had been let out in a period of ten days 
at firm prices, netting the federal 
agency an excellent profit and without 
disturbance to the general market. A 
similar favorable situation has not yet 
developed in turpentine. 


PAPER 


APER PRODUCTION continues at a 

high rate in virtually all branches. 
Canadian shipments of newsprint, 
wood pulp and screenings are up about 
18% from 1935 and the new forest 
policy may increase capacity by 30%. 
Rumors of impending shortage are 
unfounded, though shipments have 
been running ahead of output in recent 
weeks. 
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— PURCHASES were the heaviest 
for any December for years past, 
with automobile and railroad orders 
as leading contributors to the active 
demand preceding the price advance 
slated to come with the new year. 
Pig iron trade was quiet despite some- 
what better foundry operations, but 
a better tone is anticipated as more iron 
goes into steel making in lieu of scrap 
material. 


N™. BUSINESS BOOKED by lumber 
mills is expanding, six successive 
weeks showing a substantial increase 
in orders, which are now running about 
50% ahead of production and ship- 
ments. Unfilled orders at west coast 
mills exceed 362 million feet, and all 
available cargo space has been taken 
for 90 days after the termination of the 
strike. 





HE DEMAND FOR rosin continued 

heavy, taking up all available offer- 
ings aS consumers in virtually every 
using industry endeavored to build up 
supplies on a longer basis. Export 
demand was also in good volume. 
Turpentine meanwhile was compara- 
tively dull, with routine consumption 
and little incentive to extend inven- 
tories. 


ONSUMPTION AND DEMAND are ex- 
C panding. New England mills 
are reported booked for two months 
ahead. Boxboard, with the stimulus 
of holiday requirements, experienced 
the best fourth quarter since 1929, and 
trade is brisk in bonds, books, tissues, 
and wrapping papers. 


Market 


IRST QUARTER ADVANCES on the steel 

list were predicated chiefly on in- 
creased labor costs. Another factor 
now appears in higher costs for refrac- 
tory brick and other materials; for 
scrap, which went to a new high for 
the movement at $19; for pig iron, 
which has in recent weeks recorded 
an advance of $1.75 per ton. December 
price changes were chiefly in the nature 
of adjustments—bolts and nuts ad- 
vancing 10%, rivets $4. Warehouse 
prices are revised $2 to $4 upward as 
indicated by the mill list. 


—_—_ BIDDING for spot supplies 
and the search for producers able 
to take over business normally served 
by the west coast mills, sent lumber: 
prices into higher ground in December 
While western lumbers advanced $2 
in the month, Canadian and eastern 
spruce went up $3 and southern yellow 
pine advanced $6. Hardwoods also 
shared in the general upward move 
ment. 


HE SENSATIONAL PRICE advance 

which has characterized the rosin 
market continued with only minor 
and temporary setbacks. The list as 
a whole has gained 100% since the 
beginning of the current crop year, 
and many of the grades show an even 
greater advance. The 1929-30 level 
was exceeded a month ago in the course 
of this advance. In December, B 
grade registered a net advance from 
$9 to $10.85, and actually reached 
$11.05 at one time. Turpentine, while 
lacking the intrinsic strength of the 
rosin market, shared in the upward 
trend and made a net gain from 46 to 
471/. cents, touching a low of 44°/, 
and a high of 48!/2 in its irregular 
fluctuations. 


ECEMBER PRICE advances were 
Diced in binders board and 
imported kraft, and other grades are 
firming on the basis of higher costs 
Several items of materials are up 
including mechanical pulp, Class 2 
chemical pulp, new white rags, roofing 
rags and bagging, and old wast 
papers. Western mills announce a 
general wage increase of 5%, 








Supply 


PETROLEUM 


TOCKS OF CRUDE oil stood at about 
290 million barrels, the lowest in 
14 years, and fairly close to the normal 
working stock requirement of about 275 
million barrels. Production in the 
second half of December set an all- 
time high with a daily average flow of 
more than 3,135,000 barrels, after a 
more conservative rate of operation 
in the opening weeks. The Bureau 
of Mines recommendation for January 
is up 68,100 barrels to a daily average 
of 2,998,400, but state regulatory com- 
missions are generally setting higher 
quotas. Gasoline stocks at the end of 
the year were 59 million barrels, in- 
creasing at the rate of 210,000 barrels 
weekly, which is not fast enough to 
attain the desired 68 million barrels 
by the end of March to take care of 
spring requirements. 


RUBBER 


HE INTERNATIONAL committee an- 
af proatere an increase of 5% in ex- 
port quotas to 75% for the first quarter 
of 1937 and to 80% for the second quar- 
ter. While this adds materially to 
prospective supplies, it really accom- 
plishes only an approximate balance 
with current rates of consumption, 
and makes no allowance for increased 
inventories nor for the possibility of 
greater demand for armament pur- 
poses. At this rate, observers predict 
that the current shortage of spot sup- 
plies will persist for the next several 
months. November imports of 44,296 
tons were more than 6,000 tons below 
the month’s requirements and domestic 
stocks are consequently lower. 


TIN 


IN EXPORT QUOTAS were reduced 5 
f pote to 100% for the first quarter 
as a new agreement was reached pro- 
viding for a five-year extension of the 
restriction plan. Unusually large 
tonnage of the metal was afloat con- 
signed to U. S. ports. 


ZINC 


— PRODUCTION continued at a 
good pace through December, 
largely applied against unfilled orders. 
Stocks of slab zinc have been sharply 
reduced to the lowest level since 1929, 
equivalent to about one month’s 
supply instead of the usual two to three 
months. Unfilled orders are 50% 
greater than immediate stocks. 
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Market 


ONSUMPTION OF REFINERY products 
C is at a high rate, accelerating faster 
than had been anticipated. Prior to 
1935, the six-month period for Novem- 
ber to April always showed a substantial 
recession from the May—October usage, 
but latterly the strongly rising trend 
has shown each six-month period at 
higher rates than the preceding half 
year, regardless of seasonal factors. 
Another change of importance has been 
the more even ratio in the use of gasoline 
and fuel oil, which is particularly notice- 
able this year in the failure to build up 
gasoline stocks along with fuel oil 
production. There isan acute shortage 
of spot kerosene. 





ACTORY BUYING was in good volume 
Fx the beginning of the month, but 
consumers were apparently reluctant 
to follow the rising prices and" interest 
for the greater part of December was 
limited to small volume in the outside 
market. Speculative trading, however, 
was exceptionally brisk, and futures 
were active throughout the month. 





UYING WAS FAIRLY liberal at price 

levels around 50'/, cents, but for 
the most part the market was very 
sluggish, in marked contrast to the 
activity in other metals. Consumer 
demand is coming chiefly from the 
automotive rather than the"tin plate 
industry. 


ONSUMPTION WAS BRISK, shipments 
C and sales in good volume but not 
such as to test the price structure. It 
is generally understood that first 
quarter requirements are well covered, 
and a good share of present orders are 
for second quarter needs. Activity in 
the steel industry indicates continued 
good demand. 


Demand 


UTSTANDING PRICE development of 

December was the announcement 
by two large refiners that they would 
pay 17 cents per barrel more for crude, 
effective January 4. This is widely 
interpreted as an effort to encourage ad- 
herence to conservation programs, 
using higher prices as the alternative 
to increased production. The move has 
been followed by similar action on the 
part of others, but not unanimously. 
Prices firmed throughout the schedule 
during December. Heating oils were 
up '/, cent, gasoline up !/, to 1/2 cent 
particularly in western areas, Penn- 
sylvania crude up 12 to 15 cents. 
Sharpest advance was in kerosene, 
which went from 4!/; to 51/2 cents on 
an acute shortage of supplies. 


| tere PRICES, which crossed the 
19-cent level at the close of 
November, continued strong. There 
was a reaction about the 10th, attribu- 
table to profit-taking, to quota doubts, 
and to the political uncertainty attend- 
ing the British Empire crisis. During 
this reaction a considerable part of 
1937 requirements were contracted for 
around 17 cents. Subsequently prices 
soared to 21%/, cents, briefly touching 
231/,, and ending the month at 211/2. 
The spread between spot and distant 
prices widened appreciably, and the 
premium on crepes increased to 13/; 
cents. 


7 PRICES DROPPED from 652.60 
to 50.25 at the beginning of the 
month and hung below 51 for about 10 
days, subsequently recovering the loss 
and fluctuating between 52.12'/2 and 
52.87'/_ until the closing week, when 
they dropped slightly to 51.75. 


TT PRICE ADVANCE which started 
in November gathered momentum 
last month, going to 5.15 on the 10th, 
to 5.35 a week later. At this time 1937 
prices were announced as 5.45 for the 
first quarter, 5.55 for the second, the 
highest schedule since December 1929. 
Ore prices are firm at $34 to $35. 
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For Those Tough Jobs 
with Round Nosed Wheels... 


Alundum “CC” Abrasive 


Abrasive doesn’t like to stick to round nosed wheels; it is 
quickly torn loose —especially on tough jobs such as this rough 
polishing of long augers. That’s why polishers like Alundum 
"“C” Abrasive —its special treatment gives it extra high capil- 


larity, extra sticking power. It makes round nosed wheels last 
longer, do more work. 


Have you tried Alundum “’C’” Abrasive on your tough jobs ? 
You'll like the way it cuts costs. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


1 NORTON ABRASIVES - 
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F. O. B. 


(Filosofy of Buying) 


HE German industrial and economic tsars, who 

were enforcing maximum-price restrictions on 
commodities just when our NRA was thinking exclu- 
sively in terms of minimum prices, continue to exhibit 
their originality. While producers on every hand are 
cautiously weighing permissible quotas for this and 
that, Colonel General Goering has decreed that the 
timber cut for 1936-1937 on every woodland tract in 
the Reich must be at least 150% of the preceding ten- 
year average. The extra 50% is to be diverted into 
the synthetic raw materials industries. 


P.A’s. Mother Goose 


Soon we'll have deep snow, 

Deliveries get slow, 

And what will the P.A. do then, 
Poor thing? 

The smart little feller 

Had filled up his cellar 

Before all the prices went rock- 
eting 

With plenty to last until spring. 


T HAS BEEN our observation that efforts to centra- 
lize municipal purchasing have generally found their 
most strenuous opposition from within the official 
family of public servants, many of whom seem to fear 
any vigorous insistence upon efficient management of 
public business. Particularly astute, therefore, is the 
argument advanced by City Clerk H. C. Graham of 
Little Rock, Ark., who proposes the appointment of a 
purchasing agent for that city on the grounds that 
such a move would save the municipality enough money 
to permit 10% wage increases for policemen, firemen, 
garbage collectors, and members of street maintenance 
crews. 


According to the Old Line Buyer, it has 
been many a year since the economic prog- 
nosticators have been so unanimous in their 
opinions regarding the outlook for the twelve- 
month ahead, and he is inclined to concur. 
When buyers and sellers are both agreed that 
volume is due to increase and prices are due to 
rise, he ventures the prediction that business 
will tend to expand, with a generally upward 
price movement. 
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DD THIS to the file of problems peculiar to the 

governmental buyer: City P.A. Wagner of 
Cincinnati needed 6,800 cubic yards of top soil for 
resurfacing park land and duly advertised for bids. 
The six competitive offers ranged from $3,400 down to 
one proposal to give the city the entire lot free for the 
hauling. The latter was obviously the low bid, which 
Mr. Wagner was bound to accept. He is also required 
to get a certified bond from the supplier in the amount 
of 10% of the bid, i.e., 10% of nothing. With excellent 
common sense he decided to waive this meaningless 
requirement, only to find that failure to post a bond 
renders the offer informal and therefore probably in- 
valid. At the time of this writing, the City Solicitor 
is still wrestling with the problem. 


Uncle Sam has exempted himself from the 
Robinson-Patman Act and is still a preferred 
customer if you wish to make him so. Inci- 
dentally, while F.O.B. was publicly deploring 
the handicaps of government buyers under the 
Walsh-Healy Act, he found more than one 
business man declaring that governmental buy- 
ing pressure has long been a major factor in the 
demoralization of industrial price structures. 
Still, there ought to be a law 


OW PRESSURE PURCHASING as practised at 
Seattle: Instead of advertising for bids on $7,000 
worth of filing and mimeograph equipment for a new 
automobile testing station, City P.A. Pape placed the 
bid call on the purchasing department counter for 10 
days for anyone tosee. Apparently only one salesman 
knew about it, and by a strange coincidence he repre- 
sented the equipment recommended by City Engineer 
Carle. After the award, a salesman named Eastman 
voiced strenuous objection and put in a belated bid 
33!/3% lower than the price paid. Says Mr. Pape, 
“Eastman is probably on the pan from his company 
for not knowing that the machine was going to be 
bought. He could have seen the call for bids if he had 
come to the department.’’ Corporation Counsel Van 
Soelen rules it a case of no competition and illegal un- 
der the charter. Efficiency Chairman Levine be- 
moans the fact that, regardless of the irregularity and 
the fault, it is going to mess things up to reject the 
equipment, already in use, and reopen the matter. The 
City Council has filed a formal request that such a 
thing may not happen again. 
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MADE IN THE U. 8. 
OF 
AMERICA 


Sentiment and patriotism, though ers, National Safety News reports ¢“ 
sincere, are the least important as follows: ““Though most of these 
reasons why purchasers buy rags are washed in Japan before 
American products. shipment, many are not, and 
many are ‘River Washed.’ There 
is no actual guarantee of effective 
sterilization.” 





















More important — with unem- 
ployed still estimated from six to 
nine million, and with taxes on 
industry the chief source of rev- ; 
enue for their maintenance, in- 1" contrast, every bale of wipers 
dustry can do much to lighten C@!Tying the Sanitary Institute 
the burden of this taxation by label is produced within the con- 


giving preference to products of tinental limits of _the United 
elle BBs States. Every cloth is guaranteed 


to be sterile and to conform to 
With respect to industrial wiping standard specifications for size, 
cloths there is a third and perhaps texture, and color. Be certain 
still more valid reason. Today that the wipers you buy are DO- 
employers almost unanimously MESTIC, sterile,and up to stand- 
demand that wipers used by their ard specifications. DEMAND 
workers be STERILIZED. Con- THE SANITARY INSTITUTE 
cerning imported (Japanese) wip- LABEL. 





This seal guarantees the contents of the bale to be (1) Produced in the United States, (2) Sterilized, (3) Packed to 
Standard Specifications, (4) Correct Weight. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 

OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

BALTIMORE—American Wiping Cloth Co., 1162 Scott St. 

BROOKLYN—American Sanitary Rag Co., 600 Degraw St. 

BROOKLYN—Delia Waste Products Corp., 1557-61 Dean St. 

CANTON, OHIO—Canton Sterilized Wiping Cloth Co., 2049 Dueber Ave., S.W. 

CHICAGO—American Sanitary Rag Co., 1001-15 W. North Ave. 

CHICAGO—Central Mills Co., 3920-60 S. Loomis St. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Sanitary Rag Co., 2137 S. Loomis St. 

CLEVELAND—Manufacturers Supply Co., 3528 East 76th St. 

HAMILTON, OH!1O—The Leshner Corp., 1240 Central Ave. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—American Wiper & Waste Mills., 511 Broadway 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Oil & Supply Co., 238-260 Wilson Ave. 

NEW YORK—Godfrey Cotton Products Corp., 102 Wooster St. 

NEW YORK—Horton Wiping Materials Co., Inc., 338 East 110th St. 

PITTSBURGH—Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Co., 1233 Spring Garden Ave. 

PITTSBURGH—Scheinman-Neaman Co., 1024 Vickroy St. 

ST. LOUIS—Wiping Materials, Inc., 2000-28 N. Main St. 

For complete Institute specifications write any member or The Sanitary Institute of America,1100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Chicago—After a lapse of several years, the mid- 
winter conference of the Public Utility Buyers Group, 
N.A.P.A., will be resumed this year with a two day 
meeting at the Palmer House Chicago, February 4th 
and 5th. E. T. Gushée of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, who was named chairman of the group at 
the New Orleans convention last May, is in general 
charge of the program. Tentative plans call for a 
discussion of the Robinson-Patman Act and Elec- 
trical Codes on Thursday, followed by a symposium 
led by Tom Harber and Tracy Brownell on ‘“‘What’s 
New in Public Utility Purchasing Procedure?’ A 
banquet is planned for Thursday evening. The 
program for Friday includes papers by competent 
speakers on ‘Railway Door-to-Door Pick-up Sys- 
tems,’’ “High- and Low-Pressure Joints and Me- 
chanical Couplings,’’ and an analysis of the economic 
situation with particular reference to utility opera- 
tions. The afternoon meeting will include a question- 
box and general discussion covering street lighting 
glassware, first aid supplies, line hardware, wire and 
cable differentials, coal, uniform period for coal 
contracts, crossarms, reclamation of automotive oil, 
street series lamps, insulation of houses, personal 
purchases, and retreading of tires. 


DECEMBER 1 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Speaker: Prof. Woodbridge Metcalf, 
extension forester of the University of California, and 
participant in the Olympic games, ‘‘The Olympics 
and Some Other Things in Europe—1936.”’ 


DECEMBER 3 


Salt Lake City—Annual get-together dinner of the 
Utah Association with the Utah Manufacturers’ 
Association, at the Newhouse Hotel. Clyde Shurtleff 
presided, assisted by President William R. Pollock 
for the manufacturers and President B. L. Gunn for 
the purchasing agents. 


DECEMBER 7 
San Francisco—Sixth annual X-P-A party of the 
Northern California Association, at the Bal Tabarin. 


Dinner and entertainment. Charles A. Wall was 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


Houston—Luncheon meeting of the Houston As- 
sociation. President Paul Griner appointed the 
following nominating committee: J. Z. Hill, J. E. 
Nolen, John A. Rowe, Otis Massey, and L. D. Shaw. 
Election of officers will take place at the February 
Ist meeting. 
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DECEMBER 8 


Tulsa—Annual meeting of the Tulsa Association, 
at the Tulsa Building. Officers for 1937 were elected 
as follows: President, C. M. Taylor of Indian Terri- 
tory Illuminating Oil Co., Bartlesville; Vice Presi- 
dents, M. F. Bridges of Tide Water Oil Co., and 
V. W. Bailey of Taubman Supply Corp.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, T. C. Haller of Twin State Oil Co.; Na- 
tional Director, H. A. Wilson of Superior Oil Corp. ; 
Executive Secretary, H. M. Gosgrove; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Welch. 


Milwaukee— Meeting of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion, at the Elks Club. Speaker: Francis Gavigan 
of the Harnischfeger Corp., ‘‘Legal Aspects of Pur- 
chasing.”’ 


Oakland—Luncheon meeting of the East Bay 
Group, Northern California Association, at the Lake 
Merritt Hotel. Sound motion picture, ‘Finny 
Fighters,’’ presented by S. E. Onorato and L. D. 
Lavering of the Union Oil Co. of California. 


Omaha—Meeting of the Omaha Association, at 
the Elks Club. Speaker: Edson Smith, Attorney, 
“The Social Security Act.” 


Indianapolis—Officers of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation for 1937 are: President, S. M. Raymond of 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.; Vice President, C. E 
Byrket of Central States Envelope Co.; Secre- 
tary, R. A. Nolan of Presto-Lite Battery Co.; 
Treasurer, Louis Moller of Capitol Lumber Co.; Na- 
tional Director, F. C. Thompson of Link Belt Co. 


DECEMBER 9 


Minneapolis— Meeting of the Twin City Associa- 
tion, in the Radisson Hotel. Speaker: Allen E. 
Towne of United Airlines, ‘““Flying Across America 
in Sixteen Hours.”’ 


Springfield, Ohio—Meeting of the Springfield 
Association, at the Heaume Hotel. A service for 
disposal of obsolete stocks, operating with very 
satisfactory results through the Mill Service Co., 
was explained. Eli Jensen announced the opening 
of a special course at Wittenberg College in January, 
dealing with purchasing procedures. The course is 
open to Juniors and Seniors only. 


Kansas City— Meeting of the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel President. Speaker: Prof. W. 
A. Irwin of Washburn College. Officers for 1937 
were elected as follows: President, Herman H. 
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Is He Consistent ? 


Hundreds of Dollars for Store Decoration 


Not One Cent for an Impressive Letterhead 


HIS MERCHANT knows what store atmosphere 
Te do for his profits. This year he is wisely 
investing money in beautiful new lighting fixtures, 
show-cases, screens and carpets—all for the sake of 
impressiveness. 

But he hasn’t noticed his letterhead! It is cheap- 
looking. No matter how carefully he writes his 
letters, the poor paper and cheap envelopes wreck 
his store atmosphere in the minds of his customers. 
Is he consistent? No. 


Are you in business? Impressive paper, such as 


Strathmore makes for letterheads, is part of 
your business picture. It supplies atmosphere. 
Atmosphere is what your correspondents feel. 
What they feel, they believe. Fortunately, the 





cost of fine paper, per letter, is negligible. You « 
have the most widely used rag-content bond | 
paper in America—STRATHMORE Hicuway Bon 
for less than 1% more, per letter, than the chea) 
paper you might buy. Even if you “trade up” t 
supreme limit, by using STRATHMORE PARCHM! 
—as fine a bond paper as can be made—the a 
tional cost, per letter, is but 2.9%. 

Get the facts. We will gladly send you the ney 
Strathmore Letter-Cost Analysis. With this anal 
we will include liberal free samples of Strathm 

papers and envelopes-to-match . . . Writ 
Strathmore Paper Company, W. Springfi 
Mass. (Strathmore Envelopes are made 
Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, Ma 


STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


PAPER IS PART 
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Just How Deep 
is a DEEP DRAW? 


@ Acme Superstrip and the specific requirements | 
of the product determine the answer. The use of | 
the proper Acme Superstrip, with the correct | 
“made-for-the-product” drawing quality, has | 
enabled many manufacturers to solve difficult | 
drawing problems. 


Being actually madeto meettheexactneedsofeach | 
product, forming and bend- 
ing operations are faster and 
easier with Acme Super- 
strip. Production difficulties 
may be avoided; there are 
fewer rejects and less waste. 








Mail the coupon today, for 
your copy of the booklet 
“Batting ‘Em Out,” illustra- | 
ting and describing numer- | 
ous products made better 
with Superstrip. ACME STEEL 
COMPANY, General Offices: 
2843 Archer Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Branches and Sales Saperetrip “rolled for 
Offices in Principal Cities. ee 























ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2843 Archer Avenue, Chicago, 11]. 
Send me a copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘Batting ‘Em Out.” 


Name.......... 





Kuehlke of Richards & Conover Hardware Co.; 
Vice Presidents, J. W. Reavley and W. E. Taylor; 
Secretary, R. C. Hopkins; Treasurer, K. J. Schroer. 


Buffalo—Christmas party of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion, at the Statler Hotel. J. Collins was in charge 
of the program. 


DECEMBER 10 


Chicago—Meeting of the Chicago Association, 
at the Sherman Hotel. Speaker: Herbert N. McGill, 
President of McGill Commodity Service, ‘““The 1937 
Outlook for Commodity Prices.’’ A general dis- 
cussion of commodity and trade trends followed Mr. 
McGill’s address. 


Tulsa—Dinner dance of the Tulsa Association, at 
the University Club, in honor of H. A. Wilson, 
retiring president of the Association. 


Newark—Annual Christmas party of the North 
Jersey P.A. Luncheon Club, at the Downtown Club. 
W. L. Parker presided, and Al Hoffman was master 
of ceremonies. 


Springfield, Mass.—Meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Association, at the Kimball Hotel. 
Speaker: Bill Cunningham, former Dartmouth foot- 
ball star, now ace sports writer and columnist of the 
Boston Post, ‘“‘Keep America American,” a_ talk 
based on his observations of European conditions 
while attending the Olympic games last summer. 


Dayton—Dinner meeting of the Dayton Associa- 
tion, at the Engineers Club. Speakers: J. C. Cassel 
and R. M. Robinson, ‘Effects of the Robinson- 
Patman Act.’ The meeting was preceded by an 
hour of discussion on castings, led by Platt Horton, 
general manager of the Wilmington Casting Co. 


San Francisco—Luncheon meeting of the Northern 
California Association, at the Palace Hotel. Sound 
motion picture, ‘Finny Fighters,’’ presented by S. 
E. Onorato and L. D. Lavering of the Union Oil Co. 
of California. 


Seattle—Meeting of the Washington Association, 
at the Washington Athletic Club. Speaker: Dr. 
H. V. Tarter, Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, ‘‘New Developments and 
Pitfalls Facing the Buyer of Industrial Chemicals 
and Cleaning Materials.’’ Sound motion picture, 
“The Wonder World of Chemistry,” presented 
through courtesy of the Dupont Co. Round table 
discussion, ‘‘Resale Price Fixing—Advantages and 
Disadvantages.” 


Dallas—Meeting of the Dallas Association, at the 
Dallas Athletic Club. President Wood appointed a 
Distributors’ Buyers Committee consisting of L. B. 
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At The Turn 
Of A New Year 


S YOU begin another round of the months, it’s a good 
time to review the methods in vogue in your plant, shop 

or laboratory. Not certainly, perhaps—bxut maybe—changes 
could be effected that would improve a product or a process 





in your operations. Felt may or may not fit into 
your product or production 

FELT—a plain, humble, inconspicuous material, has proved processes. There’s a simple 
very helpful to hundreds of business concerns. It serves as a way 00 fad out. Draw on 


our experience in studying 
the problems of scores of 
business and professional 


means of deadening sound; reducing vibration; absorbing 
shock; excluding dust; retaining lubricant; insulating from heat 


or cold; providing a non-scratch base material; cushioning concerns. No obligation 
plate glass; filtering liquids; improving a product in one way incurred or implied by con- 
or another, or the processes by which products are made. ference with us. 


FIND OUT—Your inquiry will be welcome 
and will have prompt, intelligent attention. 


FIDELITY COMPANY 


FRONT & VENANGO STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1928 


BELL PHONE: NEBraska 7111 KEYSTONE PHONE: Park 5119 





















Mitchell, George Black, and Raymond Slack, to par- 
ticipate in the new N.A.P.A. group activity affecting | 


this class of buyers. | is IT WORTH 3 CENTS 


DECEMBER 11 


Portland—Luncheon meeting of the Oregon Asso- 














ciation, at the Mallory Hotel. This was designated to get the | 
as Munnell & Sherrill’s day, and a speaker from that : > 
organization featured the program. right answer ! | 

DECEMBER 12 Every P.A. has his problems .. . particularly | 


when it comes to buying cleaning materials fo! 
his plant. It is in this connection Oakite Servic« 
Men can be of real, practical help. | 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Annual Christmas party of | 
the Salesmen and Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
at the Stratfield Hotel. President Edward Shaw was 
in general charge of the arrangements. 


Lowering production costs . . . helping produc« 
better quality work .. . finding the RIGHT 
answer to difficult cleaning problems . . . all 
these are part of the day’s work to Oakite Service 
Men. Backed by our 27 years’ successful 
experience, they are ready at all times to help 
you secure the advantages you desire. 


DECEMBER 14 


Boston—Christmas meeting of the New England 
Association, at the Bradford Hotel. Sumner R. 
Keyes was chairman of the committee on arrange- 


The price of a postage stamp brings to you the 
data that other concerns have so ad 


. . = vantageously used. Won’t you write 
ments, assisted by Richard W. Kimball, Wyman S. or? we today? 
we 
Randall, and William Robbie. : 
en eeinnny,&: OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
e 


54 Thames Street, New York 





New Orleans—Dinner meeting of the New Orleans 
Association, at the Jung Hotel. Speaker: Harold A. 
Stone, Executive Secretary of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, ‘‘Nine Points on an Imaginary Yard- 
stick to Measure the Value of Centralized vs. De- | 
centralized Purchasing.”’ 











SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 


January 1937 





Flour and other bagged goods are handled with dis- 





patch in Cleveland’s New York Central warehouse. 





For Safe, Rapid Fire 
Materials Handling 


Z-K Liftrucks for 1937—there’s your formula 
for a new low cost of materials handling. Rugged, 
solidly constructed; nimble, quickly engaged, 
fast-moving; safe—no tipping of loads; nothing 
to get out of order; space-saving; low initial cost, 
nothing but labor to operate, no maintenance. 


Patented, exclusive advantages. 


Write for the facts today 


The Z-K Equipment Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1229 Prospect Avenue 








This view at the Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 

shows how neatly Z-K Platforms can be stacked 

to conserve space. Z-K Lifts can be stood 
upright in a corner. 
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Portland—Dinner meeting of the Oregon Associa- 
tion, at the Mallory Hotel. Speaker: Dr. T. S. 


| Johnson, recently returned from a trip through Fin- 


land and Lapland. 


Columbus—Joint meeting of the Columbus Asso- 
ciation, and the local chapter of the American Metals 
Society, at the Columbus Athletic Club. Speaker: 
E. F. Gebhart of Bethlehem Steel Corp., “‘The 
Making of Alloy Steel,’ illustrated with motion 
pictures. 


DECEMBER 15 


New York—Dinner meeting of the New York 
Association, at the Builders Exchange Club. 


| Speakers: E. T. Gushée of the Detroit Edison Co., 
| “Team Work in Purchasing,’ and J. F. (Chick) 
| Meehan, Athletic Coach at Manhattan College, 
| “Team Work in Sports.” 


Pittsburgh—Annual Christmas party of the Pitts- 
burgh Association, in the Annex Ball Room of the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club. Charles E. Briner was in 
charge of the program and arrangements. 


Boston— Meeting of the recently organized Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Company Buyers, at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Speaker: Arthur W. John- 
son of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co., ‘‘Funda- 
mentals of Purchasing Department Procedure.” By- 
laws for the association were adopted at this meeting. 
The association includes in its membership purchasing 
agents of mutual and stock life companies, and stock 
companies in the casualty, fire and liability fields, 
from Boston, Hartford, Springfield, and Worcester. 


Akron—Dinner dance and Christmas party of the 
Akron Association, at the Akron City Club. 


Tulsa—Plant inspection visit of the Tulsa Associa- 
tion, at the Maloney tank plant on North Peoria 
Avenue, as guests of J.S. Warren. The various opera- 
tions and fabricating processes were on view from 4:30 


| to 7:30, and a buffet supper was served. 


Jacksonville, Ill—Regional meeting of the Educa- 


| tional Buyers Association, at Baxter Hall, Illinois 
| College. K. D. McClellan of Knox College is regional 
| president, and Merrill M. Barlow of Illinois College is 
| regional secretary. Delegates were present from Brad- 


ley College, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 


| Greenville College, [Illinois College, University of 


Illinois, Knox College, MacMurray College, Monticello 


| College, Principia College, and Washington University. 
| The principal speaker was D. F. Watson, Purchasing 


Agent for the University of Chicago. 
Louisville—Annual Christmas dinner meeting of the 
Louisville Association, at the Kentucky Hotel. R. L. 


Schmitt was in charge of the entertainment program. 
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More information and descriptive matter by writing 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES CO. 


1125 BUILDERS EXCHANGE BLOG. 
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EVER HEARD OF 
“TREK” CHAINS? 


You'll find them mighty useful, if you 





ever take a ‘’trek’’ across the South 
African veld. 


you'll undoubtedly need some welded 


But, in the meantime, 










or weldless Chain of the types used in 
the U.S.A. All types of McKay Chain 
are A-No. 1 in guality—the result of 
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“McKay’s 50 years of knowing how.” 
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Send your Chain inquiries or orders to... 
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THE McKAY COMPANY 


McKAY BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Formerly U. S. Chain & Forging Co.) 








BUY LADDERS 


‘i 


on Approved ‘’Specs 


Your Safety Engineer likes to see 
such things as ladders in blueprint and 
specification form. Then he knows 
what to approve. 





That is why this special edition of the 
new BAUER LADDER Catalog has 
been made with RED “blueprint” pages 
alternating with photographic pages. 
Definite specifications and detailed de- 
sign and construction features 
tell the whole story complctely. 


BAUER Counter- 
sunk rungs and 
double-dipped 
tenons 


30% STRONGER 


Clearly described are the 
Countersunk Rung and Double- 
Dipped Tenon features by which 
BAUER LADDERS give a 30% 
greater factor of safety. 


Send for your copy of this 
unusual catalog and engineering 
proof that BAUER LADDERS are 30% stronger. 


BAUER MFG. CO., 





WOOSTER 
OHIO 
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DECEMBER 16 


Detroit—Meeting of the Detroit Association. 
Speaker: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., Member of 
Congress from New York. 


Canton—Monthly meeting of the Association of 
Canton & Eastern Ohio, at the Elks Club. Leo F. 
Ryan presided, and the program was in charge of 
Kenneth S. Goodin and Melville S. Shaffer. The 
association has been awarded the Downey trophy 
for attendance during the year ending in June, having 
increased its member attendance by 25.72% over 
the previous year, and heading all the associations 
in District 6 in this regard. 


Erie—Fourth annual Christmas dinner and party of 
the Erie Association, at Hunter’s Lodge. 


DECEMBER 17 


Syracuse—Twelfth annual Christmas party and 
dinner of the Association of Syracuse & Central 
New York, at the Syracuse Hotel. Harold C. Brown 
was general chairman. 


San Francisco—Annual Christmas stag luncheon 
of the Northern California Association, in the Empire 
Room, Sir Francis Drake Hotel. Walter H. Levy 
was chairman. 


Chicago—Commodity luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago Association, at the Hotel Sherman. 
Schenectady—Dinner meeting of the Eastern 


New York Association, at the Hotel Van Curler. 
Speaker: Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor of PURCHASING, 
New York City, “Uncle Sam—yYour Purchasing 
Agent and Mine.” 

St. Louis—Annual meeting of the St. Louis As- 
sociation, at the Statler Hotel. Lee J. Bussman of 
Bussman Mfg. Co. was elected president of the associa- 
tion for 1937. Other officers are: Vice Presidents, 
W. H. Grant of Hussman-Ligonier Co., and Harvey 
W. Ramsay of Cupples Co.; Secretary, W. C. Mce- 
Caslin of Phelan-Faust Mfg. Co.; Treasurer, William 
G. Smith of James R. Kearney Corp.; National Director, 
Erwin H. Doht of Mallinckrodt Chemical works. 


DECEMBER 18 


Salt Lake City—Annual Christmas party of the 
Utah Association, in the Ivory Room of the Newhouse 
Hotel. L. V. Guild was in charge of the program. 

Worcester, Mass.—Joint Christmas party of the 
Worcester County Purchasing Agents Club and the 
Mercury Club, a salesmen’s organization, at Putnam 
& Thurston’s. Two hundred guests were present. 
Representing the purchasing agents on the commit- 
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tee were: John H. Johnson, Arthur R. Moore, Ray- 
mond Smith, and George D. Seguin. 


DECEMBER 19 


Chicago—Fourteenth annual family Christmas 
party of the Chicago Association, in the Louis XVI 
Room, Sherman Hotel. E. L. Van Vechten was 
chairman of the committee in charge, assisted by 
H. E. Anderson, R. D. Barnes, and E. W. Fitzgerald. 


Newington, Conn.—Christmas party and dance 
of the Connecticut Association, at the Indian Hill 
Country Club. L.A. Fagan of the State Department 
of Health headed the committee on arrangements. 


Cleveland—Christmas party and dinner dance of 
the Cleveland Association, in the ballroom of the 
Cleveland Hotel. 


Cincinnati—Annual Christmas party and dinner 
dance of the Cincinnati Association, at the Hotel Gibson 
Ball Room. 

DECEMBER 21 


Huntington, W. Va.—Dinner meeting of the Tri 
State Association, at the Hotel Prichard. Speaker: 
Hon. Wright Patman of Texas, co-author of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Arthur A. Meyer presided. 


San Francisco—Annual family Christmas party of 
the Northern California Association, in the Terrace 
Ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel. Oakley W. Dexter 
was chairman of the committee. 


Rochester—Annual Christmas party of the Ro- 
chester Association, at the Rochester Club. Dinner, 
entertainment, prizes, and bowling. Prentice Lapp 
was chairman of the special committee in charge. The 
party unexpectedly turned into a self-service affair due 
to a strike of the waiters and club attendants, but this 
circumstance failed to dampen the holiday spirit of the 
gathering. 

Baltimore—Christmas Baltimore 
Association. 


party of the 


Houston—Annual Christmas party of the Houston 
Association and ladies. F. T. Fendley and A. B. 
Storey were in charge of the arrangements. 


DECEMBER 23 


Providence—Christmas party of the Rhode Island 
Association, at the Narragansett Hotel. Each mem- 
ber attending brought a poor youngster; and a 
turkey dinner, a pair of shoes, and entertainment 
were provided for the children. Arnot Hirst was 
chairman of the committee, assisted by William H. 
Hunt, Thomas P. McCartin, Wallace A. Smedley, 
Arthur J. Davis, Everett A. Taylor, and William 
F. Miller. 
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EVERY PAPER 
USER NEEDS THIS 


Portfolio 


EVERY buyer and user of bond paper 
will welcome the advice offered in the 
new Howard Bond Portfolio. 


Howard Bond, the WORLD’S WHITEST 
BOND PAPER, offers every advantage 
for excellent printing results, general appli- 
cation to all business requirements, ex- 
ceptional strength, and moderate price. 
Send the coupon attached to your business 
stationery for your copy. 


Tear it! Test it! 
will specify it! 


Compare it! And you 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


POABO Bi 
oie = 


THE WORLD'S WHITEST BOND PAPER 
The Howard Paper Malions Urbana, Ohio 






Send me the new Howard Portfolio 











The ALUMINUM Industry 


: NAME OF Pittsburgh stands 
for many things. 

It stands for the steel companies, 
whose belching furnaces illuminate 
the night scene along three large 
rivers. 

It stands for glass and cork, rat- 
tailed cigars, bathroom fixtures, 
electrical appliances, and big bank- 
ing. 

Pittsburgh, the workshop of the 
world, lives up to its name—a great 
city whose activity reflects the pros- 
perity of the country. 

Aluminum came to Pittsburgh, 
too, and its coming is one of the 
stories of business romance which 
has never lost its charm with the 
telling. Horatio Alger might have 
written it, for it concerns a poor boy 
who became rich and a company 
which grew from a humble three- 


Pittsburgh is the birthplace and present 
center of this great industry, which has 
given industry the advantages of a light 
weight metal of unusually diversified use 


man shop into a great industrial 
enterprise. 

Many fortunes were being made in 
Pittsburgh at the time when Charles 
Martin Hall discovered the process 
by which aluminum could be made 
inexpensively. Hall was the son of 
a poor minister, and during his 
undergraduate days at Oberlin Col- 
lege became fascinated by the prob- 
lem which he was later to solve. 
Although aluminum was the most 
plentiful metal in the earth’s crust, 
it was so difficult to extract that it 
was most expensive. But scientists 
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Contrast: Above, the little plant on Smallman Street, where the Hall process 

of aluminum production was first carried out on a commercial basis; and 

at the right, a view of the present large scale operations, showing the rolling 
of sheet aluminum from billets 
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knew it was light, that it could con- 
duct heat and electricity well, and 
that it had the brightest of futures 
if it could ever be made inexpen- 
sively enough to be used in quantity. 

Hall had not yet found the answer 
to his problem when he was gradua- 
ted in 1885, but he worked daily 
in a crude laboratory, confident that 
his efforts were to be crowned with 
success. Victory was his early in 
1886, when he reduced aluminum 
from his ore with electricity instead 
of with chemicals, the 
method. 


former 
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After he was granted a patent on 
his process, Hall had to find capital 
in order to exploit his invention. 
For two long years he was unable 
to make any progress, and he was 
very much dejected. Quite by ac- 
cident he heard that there was a 
possibility that Pittsburghers might 
listen to him. He went there, and 
it was Hall’s good fortune to meet 
Capt. Alfred E. Hunt, head of the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, a 
man who had made a reputation as 
a chemist and metallurgist. Hunt 
was quick to realize that a metal 
which weighed only a third as much 
as iron or copper had a great future. 
In just a few weeks after his first 
interview with Hall he began the 
organization of a company for the 
production of aluminum. 

That was in 1888. Aluminum, as 
a product of commerce, is not even 
fifty years old, yet today it is used 
in thousands of applications. It is 
difficult to believe that so much 
progress could have been made in so 
short a time. But when one con- 
siders that the automobile, the street 
car, the gas mantle, the photographic 
film, the radio, the adding machine, 
the airplane, and rayon are all less 
than fifty years old, then it becomes 
apparent that the peoples of the 
earth are truly living in a new 
world—greatly transformed by the 
magician’s wand of invention. 

The company founded by Capt. 
Hunt and Charles Martin Hall was 
known as the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Company. It made aluminum in a 
plant 75 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, 
and the 50 Ib. of metal which the 
pot room turned out every day was 
locked in the company safe at night. 

Many interesting tales are told 
about the beginning and rise of this 
company. Its future was bright 
because the future of its product was 
bright, but it was also beset with the 


Modern applications: Top, an all- 
aluminum Douglas sleeper airplane 
operated by American Airlines, Inc. 
Center, One of the newest high-speed 
streamliners in service on the Union 
Pacific; aluminum has been exten- 
sively used in railroad car construction 
since 1923. Bottom, ale fermenting 
tanks of the Victor Brewing Co., 
Jeannette, Pa. The tanks, foam 
scrapers, guard rails and walkways 
are fabricated of aluminum 
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trials and tribulations which are 
attendant upon every young ven- 
ture. The salary of Charles Martin 
Hall, who was to amass $30,000,000 
before he died, was very modest, be- 
cause the entire capital of the 
young company was only $20,000. 
Sales did not occur with the clock- 
like regularity of today, and often 
payrolls could not be met, and the 
officers of the company had to 
crave the indulgence of the em- 
ployees until a loan could be made 
which would tide the company over 
its financial crisis. 

The original list of employees 
numbered only five. Two of these 
were Hall and Arthur V. Davis, a 
young Amherst graduate. Hall and 
Davis alternated in the day and 
night management of the little plant. 
Davis grew with the company. 
Today he is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the name which 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company 
assumed in 1907, in order to identify 





its title more closely with its work. 

Little, in comparison with today, 
was known about the manufacture 
of aluminum in the early nineties. 
When trouble was once encountered, 
Davis, seeking to find the cause, 
asked an employee how he mixed his 
materials. The employee replied: 

“I have a formula. There’s a 
gurgle for every pound and a pound 
for every gurgle!’’ Today the manu- 
facture of aluminum is conducted 
along more scientific lines. 

The manufacture of aluminum 
consumes more electricity than any 
other process. Electrical power was 
not as readily available in 1888 as it 
is today. The power plant of the 
little company consisted of a steam 
engine which was attached to a 
dynamo. No one knew anything 
about electricity in those days, and 
when the dynamo broke down, the 
plant was idle until a service man 
from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company could 
come from East Pittsburgh to make 








the proper repairs. As a matter of 
fact, the machine often conveniently 
broke down in order to allow the 
employees to attend a baseball game! 

These happy-go-lucky years 
passed quickly, and the employees 
were glad that they did. New capi- 
tal, which became available a few 
years after the company started, en- 
abled it to expand. A plant was 
erected on a site in New Kensing- 
ton, 18 miles up the Allegheny River, 
and this plant has now grown to a 
point where it is the largest of the 
dozen plants of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

The commodities which were first 
made of aluminum were confined to 
souvenir spoons, drinking 
religious medals, and pocket combs, 
but the first products made in any 
quantity were 
utensils. 


cups, 


aluminum cooking 
As time went by, the plant 
was enlarged so that today it has 
many departments. Not only cook- 
ing utensils are manufactured there, 
but also aluminum sheet, extruded 
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The light weight of aluminum, coupled with high strength and toughness in its alloyed forms, affords many striking 


economies in industrial applications. 


At the left, the world’s largest digging shovel, designed to operate a steel 


bucket of 25 cubic yards capacity, now fitted with an aluminum alloy bucket of 32 cubic yards capacity without in- 


crease in gross weight. 


Right, the Smithfield Street Bridge, Pittsburgh, unsafe for modern traffic, had its usefulness 


extended for another 25 years by reflooring with aluminum, lightening the weight of the bridge by 750 tons. The 
cost of $375,000 compares with an estimated $2,000,000 for rebuilding with former heavy materials 
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shapes, tubing, foil, bottle caps and 
seals, aluminum powder for paint, 
molding, and products of special 
design and fabrication, such as beer 
barrels, dairy tanks, and chemical 
containers. 

Aluminum in its pure state is a 
relatively soft metal, and its applica- 
tion is definitely limited. But once 
alloyed and heat treated, it is able, 
because of its versatility, to serve 
in many fields. A great amount of 
research had to be done in order to 
arrive at these truths. The Alumi- 
num Company of America has al- 
ways recognized the importance of 
research, and, in its early years, 
maintained a competent, if small, re- 
search staff. 

This staff was considerably en- 
larged in 1919, and eleven years 
later it was housed in a most im- 
pressive structure on a hilltop a 
mile away from the New Kensington 
plant. This building, operated by 
the Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories, with its personnel of 175 
trained technicians and clerks, is the 
largest aluminum laboratory in the 
world. From here issued not only 
a great number of improvements, 
but also a respectable list of new 
developments and inventions. Many 
staff members are nationally known 
in their fields. It is their duty to 
look into every new phase of alumi- 
num, to recommend or to reject, and 
to follow the metal in each of its 
devious paths. 

They study the use of aluminum 
in its thousands of applications, 
ranging from paper-thin foil to 
heavy-duty parts such as dragline 
booms. Since the intelligent use of 
alloys and the great emphasis on 
redesign has widened the field for 
aluminum immeasurably, the trend 
has constantly been toward larger 
and bulkier and sturdier equipment. 
No wonder aluminum made the 
headlines when it was used in the 
construction of streamlined trains, 
bridge floor systems, and roller gate 
dam bulkheads! 

Aluminum is used in brewing 
tanks and in beer barrels, in truck 
bodies and in airplanes, in milk bot- 
tle caps and in paint. Hundreds of 
subway cars are made almost en- 

Continued on page 47 
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A JOURNEY TO AN 
UNKNOWN WORLD 








( A forest of ninety million trees, an artificial lak 
fifteen miles around which is scientifically purified twenty-four hou: 
a day, laboratories with a host of strange devices . . . these are a 
part of the large world which produces bond, ledger and mimeograph 
papers with the new watermark—NEKOOSA. ® Visit this world 
through the fascinating pages of a novel book, “The World Behina 
a Watermark.” To create this book for you, persevering pho 
tographers poked their cameras into secret places. Paper scientist 
patiently explained the mystery of how paper is made to satisfy 
modern needs. The resulting word and picture story will give paper 
users a new idea of the real facts behind a well-made sheet of pape 
¢ This book proves the statement that Nekoosa Business Papers ar 
pre-tested at the mill for every quality which modern paper buyer 
demand. It presents convincing evidence that the surest way to elin 
inate guesswork in paper buying is to specify Nekoosa Pre-Testea 
Business Papers: NEKOOSA BOND, NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND 
and NEKOOSA LEDGER. ® A large edition of the book is being 
printed, but the demand for it should be heavy. To be on the saf 
side, request your copy vow by signing the coupon below and attach 
ing it to your business letterhead. 


NEKO U 5 A PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


made by The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Specify.. NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND ¢ NEKOOSA LEDGER 


Tell your secretary to attach this coupon to your business letterhead 
CLP (A ES 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of ‘THE WORLD BEHIND A WATERMARK.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS Purch. Jan. 37 
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This Amazing, New 
Cleaning Discovery 


Saves Me *527. 
A Year / 








SOLVENTOL * 
MELTS DIRT 


REVEALS ORIGINAL SURFACE 


Now, at last, you, too, can save big 
money on every industrial cleaning job. 
SOLVENTOL, the sensational new scien- 


tific cleaner melts costs like it melts dirt! 


HERE’S WHY 


SOLVENTOL cleans by a startling new 
principle. It dissolves dirt—melts dirt—does 
not merely scourit. That’s why it takes less 
to do the job—does the job faster—saves you 


money! 

HERE’S HOW 
SOLVENTOL contains TRIPHENYL- 
HEXANISOL— 
the world’s most ef- 
ficient solvent. Just 
as dry-cleaning dis- 
solves and rinses dirt 
and stains from 
clothing, SOLVEN- 
TOL dissolves and 
rinses dirt and oil 
stains from floors 
and other surfaces. 
Leaves no soapy 
film, no alkaline | 
residue. Antisep- 
tic! Ideal for toilet 
rooms and fixtures. 

TESTIMONY 


Already 75% of the industrial companies in 
the industrial State of Michigan use SOL- 
VENTOL! 











See how it Saves! 


FREE Try Solventol in your own rome 


Weerercememmne Coupon  eenteeend | 


SOLVENTOL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Without obligation, please send me FREE your 
2 Ib. can of SOLVENTOL. 


EE ES Re ere Oe ee ee ee 


(Please attach to Business Letterhead) 
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PERSONALITIES 
in the NEWS 


A. D. FEEMAN, for many years 
purchasing agent of the Superior 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed credit manager of that 
company and will devote his entire 
time to that phase of the business. 
Mr. Feeman has been supervising 
credits for some time past in addition 
to his purchasing duties. JOHN 
W. Scuuttz has been named pur- 
chasing agent. 


H.O. HorrMan, Purchasing Agent 
of the Mississippi Central Railroad 
at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been 
named chairman of the Industrial 
Commission of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to permit time for 
his new duties. R. W. Fox has been 
named acting purchasing agent to 
serve during Mr. Hoffman’s absence. 


James H. Ewrne, for the past 
three years associated with the 


| purchasing department of the Ameri- 


can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York City, has joined 
the Calco Chemical Co. of Plainfield, 
N. J., in a similar capacity. 


J. T. Davipson has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the 
William T. Holmes Construction 
Co., Detroit, specialists in modern 
low cost housing. 


At Curtis, Purchasing Agent of 
the National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee, addressed the Mar- 
quette University class in purchas- 
ing on December 9th, discussing 
price, supply and demand, market 
analysis, price records, terms and 
discounts, contracts, and speculative 
buying. 


Louis M. VrpaL, Purchasing 
Agent for Venezuela, was in this 
country last month for the purpose 
of buying four new vessels to be 
used in combating smuggling along 
the Venezuelan coast. 


FRED W. Burritt, County Clerk 
for Houghton County, Mich., has 
been named county purchasing agent 
for the period of his tenure of the 
clerk’s office. 


T. L. LAwry has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding the 
late C. C. Hunter. 


F. W. Pettit has been appointed 
assistant to the general purchasing 
agent of the Western Maryland 
Railroad, Baltimore. 


Davip WILLIAMS, Assistant Pur- 
chasing Engineer of the New York 
Edison Co., addressed the Men’s 
Council of Colony House, Brooklyn. 
December 16th, on ‘‘Money and 
Inflation—What to Do About It.”’ 


HAROLD C. SHADE, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Diebold Safe 
& Lock Co., Canton, Ohio, is now 
associated with the Corrigan-Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., of Cleveland, ex- 
pediting purchased materials for 
the new continuous strip mill of 
the Republic Steel Corp. 


M. J. GUBBLER, Purchasing Agent 
of the Johns Manville Products 
Corp. at New Orleans, took a promi- 
nent part in the exercises celebrat- 
ing the opening of his company’s 
new plant at Marrero, La., just 
across the Mississippi River. The 
new unit, housed in a three-acre 
building and specializing in asbestos 
products, asphalt roofing and roof 
coating, is the fourteenth operating 
unit and the third largest plant of 
the company. 


H. KENNETH PEEBLES has been 
named assistant purchasing agent 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Co., at the New 
York office of the company. Mr. 
Peebles joined the organization 16 
years ago, shortly after his gradua- 
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tion from Cornell University, and 
has been head of the ship repair 
division at Newport News, Va., for 
the past nine years. 


L. S. NEECE, formerly purchasing 
agent for the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has 
been appointed to a similar position 
with the Roanoke Mills and Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., of Roanoke Rapids. 


Dwicut H. BowMAN has been 
appointed purchasing agent for the 
Moorlane Co., Tulsa, succeeding 
S. D. Hunt, who has been named 
assistant sales manager for the 
company. 


RES 
Obituary 


Emory T. Lyon, 58, for the past 
26 years purchasing agent for the 
F. N. Burt Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died 
at his home in that city November 
15th, of an acute heart attack. Mr. 
Lyon was a charter member of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Buffalo, and had served that associa- 
tion as president, national director, 
for many years chairman of the 
local membership committee, and 
as Chairman of the National Con- 
vention Committee at the time of 
the Buffalo N.A.P.A. convention 
ten years ago. He was also active 
in the affairs of the Gaveliers Club, 
composed of past officers of the 
association. A graduate of Williams 
College, he was prominent in the 
Williams College Club of Buffalo, 
the Men’s Club of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and the Kiwanis 
Club, being re-elected to the treas- 
urership of the latter organization 
only a few days before his death. 


Victor R. Hess, 52, Purchasing 
Agent for Warner Sugar Refining 
Co. from 1904 to 1914, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, December 16th, 
of a heart attack. Mr. Hess spent 
his whole business life in the sugar 
business. Before coming to the 
Warner Co., he was assistant sugar 
buyer for Arbuckle Brothers, and 
since 1914 he had been an active 
broker on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. 
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Stay where successful 
men and women stay-on 
Michigan Avenue at the 
Auditorium Hotel where 
the gallant hospitality 
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New Orleans Centralizes Buying 


OR MORE than a decade, Woodie 

J. Legier has served as City 
Purchasing Agent at New Orleans. 
A capable buyer and executive, an 
active association worker, a familiar 
figure at national conventions of 
purchasing men, which he has at- 
tended with unfailing regularity ever 
since coming into purchasing work, 
one of his chief objectives for several 
years past has been the improve- 
ment of municipal buying through 
real centralization of the purchase 
function. For at New Orleans, as 
in the case of many another muni- 
cipality, there were such a number 
of bureaus and departments ex- 
empted from the scope of the so- 
called city purchasing department, 
that the advantages of centralized 
purchase were but partially realized. 

Four months ago that objective 
was substantially attained through 
the passage of an ordinance by the 
Commission Council establishing a 


Bureau of Purchases in the Depart- 
ment of Public Finance, to be 
headed by the City Purchasing 
Agent, and specifically charged ‘‘to 
purchase or contract for all supplies, 
materials, equipment and contrac- 
tual services needed by any and all 
departments, bureaus, divisions, in- 
stitutions, boards, commissions, and 
other agencies which derive their 
principal support from appropria- 
tions made by the Commission 
Council of the City of New Orleans.” 
The only exceptions allowed under 
this ruling are definitely set forth 
in the ordinance—the Sewerage and 
Water Board, the Orleans Parish 
School Board, the Public Belt Rail- 
road Company, and the Board of 
Liquidation of the City Debt. Mr. 
Legier was named to head the pur- 
chase bureau in this greatly ex- 
panded and improved set-up. 
Technically, the new organization 
plan was not to take effect until 
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But the advan- 
tages of real centralization had been 
so forcefully and convincingly pre- 
sented, that the enthusiastic support 
and cooperation of the Council and 
of Mayor Robert S. Maestri were 


January 1, 1937. 


won. Several departments were en- 
couraged to revise their purchase 
procedure immediately in accord- 
ance with the new plan, and as early 
as the middle of October a consider- 
able volume of the work had already 
been delegated to Mr. Legier’s staff. 

At that time a series of conferences 
was arranged, at which the Mayor, 
Mr. Legier, and each of the indi- 
vidual department heads went over 
the new procedure with a view to 
assuring complete understanding 
and improvement of the detailed 
operation. As a result of this in- 
tensive work, the effective date of 
the ordinance found the Bureau of 
Purchases already functioning 
smoothly and effectively. 

Under the new organization plan, 
the City Purchasing Agent becomes 
chairman of the Board of Standard- 
ization, consisting of himself, the 
City Engineer, and the City Chem- 
ist. This Board, after consultation 
with the heads of using departments, 
is empowered to classify all supplies 
and to adopt as standards the 
minimum number of qualities, sizes 
and varieties of commodities con- 
sistent with the successful operation 
of the city government, to prepare 
and enforce specifications for all 
materials common to two or more 
departments, and to make full use 
of the technical laboratories and 
engineering facilities of the city to 
this end. 

The Purchasing Agent is likewise 
given the authority to provide for 
adequate testing of all deliveries 
under these specifications. 

He is given supervision of all 
storerooms and warehouses, and is 
provided with a revolving fund 
sufficient to finance the purchase 
and storage of such supplies and 
materials which are used in large 
quantity and which can be pur- 
chased and stored to advantage. 
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He has the authority to require 
periodical reports of departmental 
stores, to transfer such supplies to 
other city agencies as needed, and 
to sell surplus and obsolete material. 

In the actual purchase operation, 
he receives from each using agency, 
at least twice a year, a detailed 
estimate of its requirements for 
materials, supplies, equipment, and 
contractual services, to the end that 
these requirements may be grouped 
and purchased in larger quantities. 
The usual regulations for competi- 
tive bidding are prescribed, and the 
Purchasing Agent is empowered to 
draw up regulations for handling 
emergency purchases, and to amend 
(subject to the approval of the 
Mayor) from time to time all regula- 
tions necessary to the effective 
operation of the department. 

The procedure to be followed 
varies slightly with respect to those 
departments whose accounts are 
kept at the City Hall, and those who 
keep their own accounts. In the 
first case, the Purchasing Agent 
estimates the cost of each requisition 


and ascertains from the Budget | 


Control Clerk whether sufficient 
funds are available for the requisi- 
tioning agency. Upon approval by 
the Mayor, an order is issued upon 
stores or upon an existing contract, 
or a purchase order is made out, as 
the case may require. 


are grouped as indicated above and 
the prescribed bidding procedure 
is followed. Shipments are made 
direct to the using agency. The 
receipted dray ticket is sent to the 
Purchasing Agent along with the in- 
voice, which is checked and extended 
in the purchasing department and 
referred to the using agency for ap- 
proval. The final step in the pur- 
chasing department is to make outa 
voucher and collate it with the 
invoice and approved copy of the 
purchase order, the matter then 
passing to the accounting officers to 
consummate payment for the de- 
livery. 

In the second case, the certifica- 
tion of funds is made by the using 
agency and attached to the original 
requisition. The purchase proce- 
dure, including grouping of orders, 
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securing bids, and selection of the 
supplier, is identical, but from that 
point on the responsibility for re- 
ceipt of the goods, handling the 
invoice, checking extensions, etc., 
is wholly that of the using agency, 
which also makes payment from its 
own account after following the 
same procedure for bringing the 
dray ticket and invoice together. 


© 
A new 8-page leaflet issued by Bemis 


& Call Co., Springfield, Mass., illustrates 
and describes the line of ‘‘Coes” knife- 


handle and steel-handle wrenches, ad 
justable “S” nut wrenches, combinatior 


pipe and nut wrenches, and wood and 


steel handled monkey wrenches. 


The Good Roads Machinery Corp 


Kennett Square, Penna., are distributing 


Catalog 101, covering a complete line « 
snow plow equipment, including 

reversible blade, tapered blade, funn 
blade, shovel blade, and V-type model 


sidewalk, crosswalk, piling, and center 


plows; mechanical plow lifts, spreade: 
and accessories. The catalog contains ( 
pages, spiral bound, and contains illustra 
tions and specifications for each model 
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BUSINESS BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 


— THE LITTLE booklets 
we used to see advertised in 
the boys’ magazines of a generation 
ago? Ten cents for a list of one 
hundred urgently needed inventions, 
each one guaranteed to earn a mil- 
lion dollars for the person who was 
fortunate enough to find the answer. 
Perhaps such pamphlets are still 
being sold and circulated, but if so 
the list must have been radically 
changed, for many of the projects 
that were then in the realm of fancy 
are the accepted and commonplace 
realities of today. For science and 
the application of science to the 
practical uses of life have been con- 
stantly advancing—in some direc- 
tions slowly and almost impercepti- 
bly, with painful deliberation adding 
some obscure footnote here and there 
to the library of technical knowl- 
edge, and sometimes with a spec- 
tacular burst of achievement that 
makes popular headlines and rocks 
the very foundations of our social 
and industrial world. 

To the layman, this progress may 
seem haphazard and accidental. 
But to the scientist with a broad 
background of history and informa- 
tion, and with the vision of things 
sought and things to come, the 
pattern is discernable even if not 
wholly clear in all its detail. He 
can trace a definite sequence of 
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THE NeExT HUNDRED YEARS: The 
Unfinished Business of Science. By C. 
C. Furnas. 401 pages, with bibliography 
and index. 
Hitchcock, 


Published by Reynal & 
New York City. Price, 








search, discovery and development. 
New vistas of opportunity and 
vision are opened to him, new ob- 
jectives, new and significant rela- 
tionships between apparently iso- 
lated bits of hard-won information. 
And he can also see the gaps in our 
knowledge, the doors which have 
not yet yielded to any key, the bar- 
riers to still further progress and 
acceleration. 

Professor Furnas is such a scien- 
tist. Young enough (he is a collegi- 
ate champion and Olympic con- 
tender of the post-war generation) 
to keep his eyes fixed eagerly, 
courageously and hopefully ahead, 
solidly grounded in basic science 
and with the engineer’s urge for 
applying that knowledge to definite 
ends, practical enough to be a suc- 
cessful consultant to progressive 
industry, he has above all the gift 
for seeing things in the light of their 
interest to human living and the 
ability to impart that viewpoint to 
his readers. 

To him the “unfinished business’’ 
of science is no popular ten-cent list 
of desirable inventions to conjure up 
million-dollar dreams in the imagina- 
tion of back yard mechanics. It 
is nothing less than the building of a 
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and drill Presses 


edge, an unbreakable alloy steel body 
. .- here at last are hole saws built to 
industrial tool standards. Strength 
for drill press use and the set that 
permits deep drilling. A new tool and 


cost. Far faster than drilling and re- 
quiring far less power, size for size, 
MARVEL Hole Saws greatly increase 
the capacity of small drill presses. 
All sizes from %” to 4%” diameters. 


Write for Circular 
ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


“The Hack-Saw People’ 
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complete life offering to humanity 
the essentials of adequate shelter 
and nourishment; the facilities of 
transportation, communication and 
power; freedom from the hazards 
of flood and famine through scien- 
tific control; assurance of competent 
and understanding physical care not 
only through ordinary medical prac- 
tice as we generally understand the 
term, but through the agencies of 
psychological adjustments, hor- 
mones, vitamins, and those other 
factors that are but partially under- 
stood today and that are only 
gradually emerging from the twi- 
light of half-knowledge; freedom 
from drudgery and from the eco- 
nomic barriers that separate some 
of these known potentialities from 
the possibility of mass enjoyment of 
their advantages; plus a fair share 
of the comforts and conveniences 
and luxuries that may be provided. 

That is an ambitious program, to 
be sure, and more than a little 
tinged with idealism, but it is the 
program of a scientist and not of a 
social reformer. Progress such as 
this is inevitable, inexorable; it is 
the fact. We can’t alter the fact 
by closing our eyes or by loud 


negation. Our only salvation, says 
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the scientist, is to direct that 
progress, and administer it, and 
make the necessary adjustments in 
our ways of life, as intelligently and 
purposefully as possible. Prof. 
Furnas cites the story of the fearful 
mother who cautioned her aviator 
son, if he must fly, to fly slowly and 
close to the ground, whereas safety 
and success are dependent on speed 
and altitude. 

The field is as broad as life itself. 
A quick glance over the chapter 
headings indicates the comprehen- 
sive nature of the subject. Biology: 
eugenics, life, disease and infection, 
food, death, pests, plants. Chemis- 
try: synthetics, solvents, and natu- 
ral processes that science has not 
yet been able to duplicate. Physics: 
matter, energy, radioactivity. Engi- 
neering: labor saving, power, light, 
transportation and communication, 
mineral resources, agriculture as an 
industry, food manufacture, weather 
control. And the whole subject is so 
closely interrelated that at many 
points the division even into these 
larger fields of science is frankly an 
arbitrary one. The chemist is not 
solely a creature of the process indus- 
tries; he is a vital factor in agricul- 
ture, in the recovery of metals, and in 
the researches and diagnoses of the 
biological scientist. The physicist in 
turn devises the means for carrying 
out chemical processes. The new 
art of air conditioning is but one 
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special and restricted phase and 
application of a much larger problem 
that involves such national interests 
as the dropping water table, soil 
erosion, fog hazards, and other 
weather phenomena and effects. 

Naturally in such a complex prob- 
lem there is no one answer and no 
one means of approach. In some of 
its aspects it requires the develop- 
ment of new and better materials— 
something better than leather, for 
example, in its pliability and rugged 
strength; lighter and tougher alloys; 
plastics with a wider range of 
physical properties and _ greater 
workability; solvents (we haven’t 
a solvent for that very useful sub- 
stance, cellulose, and there are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the very 
nature of the solvent process). 
Many of the common processes of 
nature still defy our ingenuity to 
reproduce them on a commercial 
scale and by commercial methods. 
For two centuries the scientists 
have been trying to take the silk 
industry away from the worms, but 
the worms still have it. 

Another phase of the problem has 
to do with methods. There is much 
‘unfinished business”’ in developing 
more economical processes of re- 
covery and manufacture to the end 
that known materials may be 
brought within the reach of greater 
segments of the population and 
applied to other uses for which they 
are well adapted but economically 
prohibitive. A striking example is 
aluminum, a highly useful element 
and more common in nature than 
the so-called common metals such 
as iron, but so expensive to put into 
usable form that its use is relatively 
limited. The clay under our feet 
is loaded with aluminum compounds 
urgently needed. Yet there has been 
no essential progress in fifty years 
toward a cheap and practicable 
method of extracting pure aluminum 
from impure ores. 

A third phase is the dearth of 
expert technical personnel. The 
Russian effort to develop an in- 
dustrial nation, balked at every turn 
by the difficulty in finding and 
training competent operatives for 
the simplest mechanical tasks, is an 
elementary illustration of the basic 
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difficulty to be encountered in any 
major advance by way of changing 
the existing method of doing things. 
It is of course true that much equip- 
ment and plant, and occasionally 
whole industries have fallen into 
rapid obsolescence through tech- 
nical improvements. But the 
danger of any cataclysmic upheaval 
of our agricultural system, for ex- 
ample, either through mechanization 
of farming processes or through the 
biochemical approach to agricul- 
tural production, will be greatly 
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tempered by the element of sheer 
time required to man the new system 
with properly trained and educated 
administrators and operatives. 

A twenty-six page index, set in 
double columns of small type, refers 
to scores of materials and principles 
and processes touched upon in this 
book. On some of these subjects 
progress has been rapid and rela- 
tively far advanced. Others have 
been virtually at a standstill for 
long periods, or are awaiting the 
one bit of key information to start 





that progress anew. Behind almost 
every one of these topics there is a 
fascinating story, and the story is 
fascinatingly told. 

To many, this illuminating and 
provocative recital will constitute 
the most important part of the 
book, but there is still one further 
step. Inevitably such a discussion 
brings up the problem of social con- 
sequences that will be entailed as 
science approaches ever more closely 
to the realization of its goal, when 
enough goods for everybody will be 
produced with a quarter or less of 
the time and effort we have been 
accustomed, collectively, to spend 
on their production, and when they 
become economically available to 
all. Re-enter the spectre of Tech- 
nocracy. What are we going to do 
about the vastly increased unem- 
ployment, voluntary or involuntary, 
that must exist under such a regime? 
To a certain extent that problem is 
already with us, and we can see its 
dual nature—the economic problem 
of an assured livelihood, and the 
social problem of occupying leisure 
time. How shall we insure an equi- 
table distribution of our new privi- 
That comes under the head 
of ‘‘unfinished business’ too, and 
Dr. Furnas has a few suggestions. 

This part of the discussion is less 
scientific than that which has gone 


leges? 


before, for sociology and economics 
are not yet numbered among the 
Much of our think- 
ing must still be speculative. The 
important thing is to remember that 


exact sciences. 


these changes are inextricably bound 
up with what we are pleased to term 
in other fields, and it 
should logically follow that the new 
world is to be a better world, and 
the adjustments are to be considered 
hopefully rather than with fear. 
Further it is logical that we should 
have recourse to the experimental 
technique in finding the answer. 
Russia and Sweden have been doing 
exactly that, with rare courage, and 


“progress” 


along divergent lines, these many 
More recently, our own 
New Deal has exemplified the same 
fundamental approach. Possibly 
none of these three courses, nor any 
of the dozen of other social and 
economic experiments now being 


years past. 
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tried on a lesser scale, leads directly 
to the right final answer. But the 
process is sound. We have the 
right to ask that the experiments be 
conducted with caution, for after all 
it is our whole way of life that is in 
the test tube, not a few cubic 
centimeters of cheap and inanimate 
aluminum-bearing clay; but our 
salvation as a race depends on carry- 
ing through that experiment. 


Steel Operations 
(Continued from page 21) 


in its December issue of ‘Steel 


Facts.” 

The Monday figures of capacity 
of the Steel Institute are published 
very widely both in the metro- 
politan newspapers and in the steel 
trade journals. They have been 
compiled by the Steel Institute only 
since October, 1933. Since they 
are advance estimates they are not 
used as permanent records. Rather 
the monthly Institute figures are 
those to keep on file. 


Aluminum 
(Continued from page 39) 


tirely of aluminum. Aluminum 
man-cages hoist workers from the 
bottom of mines, aluminum windows 
are replacing those of other ma- 
terials, aluminum statuary adorns 
buildings and public places. There 
are many applications of aluminum 
in the marine field, and more than 
450,000 miles of high-voltage trans- 
mission cable in the United States 
and Canada is made of steel-rein- 
forced strands of aluminum. 
Aluminum containers transport 
many types of chemicals, aluminum 
shin guards protect the nation’s 
football heroes, aluminum horse 
shoes help to win the turf classics. 

Charles Martin Hall lived to see 
his industry well established, but the 
most dramatic developments have 
been made since his death in 1914. 
He left his large fortune for the 
furtherance of education. Pitts- 
burgh will always honor this scien- 
tist as a prominent industrial figure 
who was responsible for a great 
invention in the world of metallurgy. 
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The discovery of his process gave 
work to thousands, comfort to mil- 
lions, and contributed to 
national progress. 


inter- 


Fire Extinguishers 
(Continued from page 13) 


ing unit and two 1,200 gallon solu- 
tion tanks, and twin pipe lines which 
connect with three hose reels placed 
at strategic points and which, due 
to the fact that the foam expands 
greatly, are capable of delivering 
19,000 gallons of foam wherever 
needed. In addition to this a 40 
gallon foam outfit on wheels, a 


tetrachloride outfits have been in 
stalled. These different units a1 
for use according to the size and 
character of the fire which get 
started. This same utility has 
numerous other foam installatio: 
in other properties, an importa 
one being in one of its gas plants. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. at its Akron, Ohio, plants has 
a quantity of the carbon tetra 
chloride guns of various sizes, foat 
equipment and portable carb 
dioxide extinguishers, in addition t 
sprinkler systems, fire hydrants and 
so forth. All of this is used by 
very carefully organized and train 


number of 2'/, gallon foam ex- 


Company Fire Department made uy 
tinguishers and several of the carbon 


of selected employees. 
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STARRETT No. 665 Dial Test Indicator and a Starrett 
| No. 567 V Block make an ideal combination for produc- 


tion inspection of a wide variety of parts. In the picture 


they are shown set up to check the hub diameter of bevel gears. 


useful for unit operations. The Block, a new Starrett develop- 
ment, is furnished with a forged clamp which can be used to 
hold shouldered studs, pins, ete., for light milling, drilling 
and grinding. The Dial Test Indicator can be used on the base 
as shown or in the tool post of a lathe. 

Starrett Revised Catalog No. 25. P and the Special Starrett 


Dial Indicator Catalog illustrate and describe the complete line 


BUY 
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of Starrett V Blocks and Dial Indicators as well as more than YOUR 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


ELECTRIC 
DISC 
SANDER 





No. 333 


ESIGNED FOR production and repair work, this new elec- 

tric disc sander is a rugged and powerful tool, ball bearing 
equipped throughout, streamlined for use in close places, light in 
weight, and easy to handle. The high speed universal motor is 
enclosed in a strong aluminum alloy housing. It is furnished 
with a 7-inch flexible pad, 12 sanding discs (6 for metal and 6 for 
wood), wrenches, and a heavy rubber covered 3-conductor cable. 
Can be used to scour and clean vats, polish metal pipes, remove 
labels and stencils, sand wood and metal, remove paint and rust, 
rub and polish lacquered surfaces, grind heavy welds, re-surface 
desks, and to smooth concrete, limestone, castings, auto fenders, 
etc. 


See coupon below 


F 7 FIRE GUN 





No. 334 


TI‘HIS PORTABLE fire gun has been developed for heating, 
thawing, disinfecting, weed burning, and similar uses. It 
produces a clean and powerful flame 3 inches in diameter and 30 
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inches long at a temperature of 2,000° F. Weighing only 14 
pounds, and compactly built to an overall length of only 37'/, 
inches, it is easily carried around, a shoulder strap serving to dis- 
tribute the weight evenly. The tank has a fuel capacity of four 
gallons, and is fitted with a 7-foot length of oil-resisting hose, with 
brass couplings, bronze regulating valve, and a windshield device 
permitting its use under any weather conditions. 


See coupon below 


ALUMINUM 
FOLDING 
LADDER 





No. 335 


ONSTRUCTED OF aluminum alloy channels in a riveted 
assembly, with strap braces of the same material, this folding 
step ladder of the convenient conventional design offers the addi- 
tional advantages of light weight, extreme durability, non- 
combustibility, freedom from splintering, safety in explosive at- 
mospheres (since aluminum will not throw a spark), resistance to 
all weather conditions, and thoroughly sanitary character since it 
can be cleaned by washing or scalding with steam. It is avail- 
able in three sizes, from 4 to 8 feet in height, weighing from 12 
to 24 pounds. 


See coupon at left 





GASKET CUTTER No. 336 
CCURATE, RAPID and easy cutting of gaskets is possible 
by means of this new device, which is adapted to use on as- 
bestos sheet, rubber sheet, cloth inserted sheet, felt, cork, and 
similar gasket materials, in thicknesses from !/199 to 5/g inch. A 
center point can be inserted at one end for cutting circles from 1 
to 12 inches in diameter, and extension arms provide for circles 
up to 36 inches diameter. Two blades can be set as desired and 
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are held in place by set screws operating in a lengthwise slot. 
Six double edge blades of specially tempered steel and a plywood 
cutting board 18 inches square, are furnished with the device. 


See coupon page 48 


MULTIPLE 
OILER 


No. 337 





N OILING device feeding up to twelve separate leads is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. A spring plunger 
depresses the series of gravity-fill cups below the surface of the 
oil in the housing. Onthe return of the plunger the cups rise and 
deliver from 1 to 10 drops of oil to each lead, depending on the 
setting, which is individually controlled for each lead by an adjust- 
ment screw on the outside of the housing. An eight-ounce supply 
of oil is carried in a constant level reservoir made of transparent, 
non-breakable material. Non-breakable sight glasses are also 
provided for each lead to check up on the flow. The complete 
assembly can be mounted by means of lugs, and each lead is fur- 
nished with a length of synthetic rubber tube with clamp for at- 
tachment to the tube leading to the bearing. Overall dimensions 
of the 12-lead unit: 63/;  2'/2 inches, and height to the top of 
plunger 5'/, inches. 


See coupon page 48 


THREAD 
CHASER 





No. 338 





ROSSED OR damaged threads on rod or piping can be 
cleaned up quickly and easily with this chaser tool. It is 
adapted to internal or external threads, right or left hand. Two 
hardened heads carry eight standard thread pitches, from 8 to 24. 
They are interchangeable so that they can be placed across or in 
line with the handle, depending on the particular job to be done. 


See coupon page 48 


FLAME-PROOFING MATERIAL 
No. 339 
NEW FLAME-PROOFING material has been developed 
for application to textiles, paper, leather, etc., particularly 
recommended for the treatment of curtains, hangings, and up- 
holstered furniture in public buildings where many serious fires 
start or spread. The new compound is a heavy syrupy liquid, 
clear, colorless, and transparent. It is dissolved in water, and the 
materials to be treated can be sprayed or dipped. On drying, a 
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DEALLY ADAPTED 
for purposes of 
drawing, stamping or forming, Thomastrip 
is, today, the exclusive material specifica- 
tion of many metal fabricators. Products 
made of Thomastrip are to be found 
everywhere . . . Favored because of 
fabrication economy with the assurance 
of product quality, the wide acceptance 
of Thomastrip is the result of fidelity to 
specifications guaranteed by Thomas 
specialized production . . . Available in 
bright finish or electro zinc or copper 
coated and in gauge, temper, edges 
and width to meet your requirements, 
Thomastrip will prove to be the ideal 
material for your product, too. It's worth 
looking into. A Thomas representative 


will gladly cooperate with you. 


The Thomas Steel Company 
WARREN, OHIO 


Send for a free copy of the Thomas 
handbook of valuable informa- 
tion on cold rolled strip steel. 


One 


NP tin, 
9) ° 
STRIPED steel 


BRIGHT STEEL. ZINC COATED 
COPPER COATED 
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ANNOUNCING 


ALBERT PICK 
MANAGEMENT 
AND 
COMPLETION OF 
MODERNIZATION 
BY THE ESTATE OF 
MARSHALL FIELD 


LC. LEVERING 
Managing Director 





NORTHERN 


O 


The Marshal! Field Estate has spared no expense in trans- 
forming the Great Northern into Chicago's hotel of tomorrow. 
Four hundred rooms - furnished by expert interior decorators, 
All have private bath Rates ‘2.50 and up single,*‘3.50 and 
up double. The Great Northern, at Jackson Boulevard and 


Dearborn Street, is still Chicago's 
ALBERT 


most conveniently situated hotel. 









HOTELS 
4500 ROOMS IN 8 STATES 


. ANDERSON HOTEL ..... ANDERSON, INDL 
sy ES See ene TERRE HAUTE HOUSE . TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
FORT HOTEL COLUMBUS. OHIO VENTURA HOTEL ...5.+ , KENTUCK 
FORT MEIOS HOTEL *+eee2+ TOLEDO, OHIO OWENSBORO HOTEL . OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
FOUNTAIN SQUARE HOTEL . CINCINNATI, OHIO po HOTEL . JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
BELDEN HOTEL ; CANTON, OHIO ARK TWAIN eee ST. LOUIS, MO. 








es? ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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transparent colorless film is deposited, which actually attaches 
itself to the individual fibers and is invisible even on black cloth. 
The manufacturers claim that it does not dust or powder off, can 
be dry-cleaned with safety, does not rot the material, and retains 
its flame-proofing characteristics almost indefinitely. 


See coupon page 48 





FUL-VUE GOGGLE No. 340 


HE NEW FEATURE of this goggle is the addition of side 

shields that provide extra protection against particles 
striking from any direction. These wire mesh screens are suffi- 
ciently fine to prevent the passage of flying particles, but do not 
hinder air circulation and are non-corrosive and easily cleaned. 
Other design features have been retained in this model, including 
the high-up end pieces, self-adjusting nose pads, and 6-curve 
super armorplate lenses. 


See coupon page 48 





TELEPHONE 
BOOTH 








No. 341 


HE USE of remarkably effective sound absorbent lining 

material in place of glass or wood panels makes possible the 
convenient doorless design of this booth, facilitating ventilation 
and cleaning and doing away with the inconvenience and inter- 
ference entailed by the use of doors, particularly when used in 
group or multiple installations. At the same time, it is claimed 
that the booth affords greater privacy than is achieved by or- 
dinary closed booths. Noises which enter the booth are instantly 
absorbed, and sounds from within can be picked up only by the 
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telephone transmitter. The booth itself is of steel, 85 inches high, 
32 inches wide, and 42'/, inches deep. There is a concealed ceiling 
light with pull chain socket, and two shelves for the instrument 
and directories. An industrial model has already found wide 
acceptance in noisy mills and factories. The new model is 
designed by a noted architectural designer, to harmonize with the 
furnishings of hotels, depots, drug and departments stores, and 
other public buildings. Standard exterior colors are gray and 
mahogany brown, and it is also furnished in flat white for subse- 
quent finishing by interior decorators. 


See coupon page 48 


CHIPPING 
HAMMER 


No. 342 





HE OUTSTANDING feature of this pneumatic hammer is 
the ‘‘lifetime”’ valve block, designed to eliminate wear and 
maintenance costs at the point where trouble is usually en- 
countered. The handle and cylinder are joined with a new lock- 
ing device free from bolts, nuts and lock collar, and cannot work 
loose. An extra bushing at the air connection in the handle 
minimizes thread wear. The valve block is equipped with a two- 
way direct action valve, which opens the whole area of the air 
port immediately, giving speed, smoothness, and additional 
power due to lack of interference. The only points of wear are 
at the edges of the slot in the block, and this is said to improve the 
seating of the valve. Main valves will be replaced without 
charge during the life of the tool. 


See coupon page 48 














No. 343 


QUICK-CHANGE NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


ASE AND accuracy of setting feature the design of this new 
numbering machine. The setting face is at a convenient 
reading angle and finished in alternating colors to aid in distin- 
guishing the column control. Positive position-holding springs 
assure fast and accurate setting. All marking wheels are furnished 
with dash and blank positions in addition to all ten figures. 
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STOCK ROOM HELPER 


For less than 
a penny a day. 
What salary wou 


you expect to pay fo1 
helper — practical! 
doubling the work 
man can handle 
picking orders, distri! 
uting stock of filling 
parts requisitions? Th 
Lyon Stock Handling 
Cart will do this, and 
keep it up for years a 





the lowest possibl 
“‘wage’’. The cost 
only $15.00 f. 0 


Aurora, III. 


The Lyon Stock Cart is of strong sheet metal cor 
struction, in the form shown above, with two shelve 
angle steel frame, 2 large diameter swivel casters and 2 
easy-rolling wheels. Dark green finish. Manufacture: 
under Lyon standards adds strongly to its value. Se: 
for one as a trial or write for further information. 


LYO METAL PRODUCTS 


Incorporated 
3301 River Street 





Aurora, Illinois 
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BOX & TAG CO. 


South Bend, Indiana 
Sales Offices: Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cleveland 
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ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Ce liLnR 


You simply PUSH the knife 

through the belt. Makesaclean, 
square cut of any belt (except 
metal stitched), up to 8 in. wide. 

Combined guard and hold-down 
clamp holds belt immovable. 
Knife will make several thousand 
cuts and is readily replaceable. 
Used as illustrated or horizontally. 
Weight 4 lbs. and 3 ozs. net. Order 
through your distributor. 


Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4697 Lexington Street, Chicago 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


















U.S. PAT 
1,992,600 





‘Sesamee’”’! 


These military looking little phosphor bronze torsion 
springs were made for a Sesamee Lock. Ass every part of 
a lock is important, every part of a Sesamee Lock must be 
right. So, without sacrifice of production speed, this run 
had to be set up so as to be sure of precision coils and 
bends. That this was successfully done, was evidenced by 
the high average of perfects produced. 


SEND FOR THE PECK CATALOG 


—a book full of useful data on springs and screw machine 
parts. 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


The Peck Spring Co. - 10 Walnut St. - 


Plainville, Conn. 
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There are two standard figure styles: 
point Roman. 
from stock. 


10 point Gothic, and 12 
Models from 3 to 12 wheel capacity are available 


See coupon page 48 


HAND 
STAPLING 
TOOL 





No. 344 


CONVENIENT HAND pressing a paper-box 
staple through several thicknesses of corrugated board sim- 
plifies and expedites this operation 


tor yl fc yr 


The tool brings the head of 
the staple flush with the box surface and holds it in place while the 


prongs are flattened by hand. A spring action in the handle as- 


sists in the driving operation. Overall length, 5 inches 
See coupon page 48 

TOP 

PRESS 

ROLL 


No. 345 





HIS PRESS ROLL designed for the paper manufacturing 

industry is made of a special rubber compound with a repel- 
lant quality which eliminates the tendency to adhere to the sheet. 
It releases the sheet instantly, has no tendency to crush the sheet, 
decreases felt wear, and will not pick-up or crack in service. It 
has been subjected to extensive laboratory and field trials on vari- 
ous grades and weights of paper, and is recommended for top 
press and smoothing press service. 


See coupon page 48 





HEAVY 
PACKAGE 
TRUCK 


No. 346 
HE TRUCK illustrated herewith has been designed for 
quick*and easy loading and rapid handling of packages and 


bundles. It is excellently adapted for use in order assembly and 
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parcel-post departments. The standard platform size is 30 X 60 
inches, with a capacity of 4,000 pounds. Three side walls of 
16 gauge perforated metal, sturdily reinforced, extend 36 
inches above the platform. The whole assembly is of steel, arc 
welded. The running gear consists of two 10-inch center wheels 
and two swivel casters, one at each end. All are equipped with 
floor protective wheels and Hyatt roller bearings. 


See coupon page 48 





RECTIFIER 





No. 347 











ATTERY-OPERATED signaling systems, private telephones 
impulse clocks, bells, and fire alarms can be used without the 
necessity of batteries and chargers by use of this battery re- 
placement unit, which plugs into a standard 110 volt AC circuit 
and delivers stabilized DC power adjusted to electrical charac- 
teristics appropriate for the best operation of the connected equip- 
ment. There are no liquids or moving parts, installation is 
simple, and there is no maintenance problem. The rectifying 
unit is of the copper-oxide dry disc type, which has given upwards 
of ten years continuous service. Available in the large model 
suited for use with a combination load such as found in factories, 
department stores, and public buildings and in smaller sizes for 
operating only a single load. 


See coupon page 48 


GRINDING MACHINE No. 348 


LAT FINISHING is done on this machine by means of a 4- 

inch abrasive belt driven by a 2 hp. motor and passing over 
two rubber tired aluminum pulleys 14 inches in diameter. Work 
is supported on a wood table, 44 X 33 inches, with a cross travel 
of 29 inches. The vertical adjustment range is 9 inches. Belt 
tension is applied by an adjustable spring at the tail pulley mount- 
ing. The machine is 7 ft. 2 in. in length, 3 ft. 8 in. wide. It is 
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10,000 
REBUILT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Guaranteed 1 Year 





Save 40% to 60% 





Write * Phone ee Wire 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR CO.., Inc. 
127 Church Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MARS 
LUMOGRAP 
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ELIMINATE PENCIL TRACINGS 


Perfect reproductions direct from pencil tracings are 
obtained when Mars Lumograph Pencils are used—elimi- 
nating time-taking “‘inking-in’’. This means substantial 
savings of time and money. 


The patented ‘‘Lumograph” lead contains a special 
light resisting element that produces an opaque line very 
closely approximating India Ink—unusual, also, is the 
extremely fine grinding of the materials that compose 
“Lumograph” leads, a process that removes the possibility 
of ‘hard spots’’—insuring against mutilated tracings. 


The “‘Mars Lumograph” is just one of many fine 
pencils made by Staedtler you should know about 
For complete information mail the coupon and 
get the latest Staedtler Catalogue. 


J. S. STAEDTLER, INC., 53-55 Worth St., New York, N.Y. - 


Gentlemen—Please send your 1937 catalogue to 


The most popular tape on the 
market. The extra strength of 











Northern Kraft — faster and 
permanent sticking—full base 
weight, width and length. 


Trojan 
GUMMED TAPE 


The Gummed Products Co. 


OFFICES TROY, OHIO MILLS 
MAKERS OF STERLING “TREAD” GUMMED TAPE 


Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
New York and St. Louis. 





TERRITORIAL CONTROL 


sie 


is UNDER owe THUMB 


WHEN YOU USE THE ONLY 


NATION-WIDE AIR EXPRESS 
2,500 MILES OVERNIGHT 


You'll be monarch of all you survey. 






* Day and night service direct to 216 cities in the 
United States and Canada, to Honolulu, Guam, 
Manila and to 32 Latin-American countries. 

* You get quick connections at key junction points 
with fast Railway Express trains. 

* Pick-up and delivery, door-to-door, without extra 
charge. 

* Low, economical rates. 

* One organization. One responsibility. One waybill. 

The only Air Express service that gives you nation-wide coverage. 
Write for booklet “How to Profit With Air Express.” Address 
General Sales Department, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Ave., New York. For service ‘phone any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
ews BRAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY qos 





SOURCE OF SPRING PARTS 


COMPRESSION - EXTENSION - TORSION - FLAT SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS 


WIRE FORMS SMALL STAMPINGS COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 
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THE WALLACE BARNES CO 


cE THAN THREE « 


Bristol Connecticut 


JARTERS roA ENT aY 
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equipped with motor, switch, dust hood and pipe connection, 4 
inch belt, and a 9 X 4 inch polishing pad 


See coupon page 48 


SOCKET-SCREW ars 
ocket Screw 


WRENCH SET . 








K R 
Wrench Set tiyas 
TERCHANGE AB: wet as mons ws Sem on 
LITY OF HOLO.xRowe 
- WRENCHES 





No. 349 





CONVENIENT new assortment for mechanics’ kits con- 

tains eleven spring tempered socket-screw wrenches to fit 
all hex-type set screws from No. 8 to 1l-inch diameter inclusive, 
cap screws from No. 8 to 
sizes of stripper bolts. The wrenches are packed in a compact 
box of heavy gauge metal with reinforced corners and hinged 
snap cover, which will fit into any tool box. 


s-inch diameter inclusive, and all 


See coupon page 48 


INDIRECT 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURE 


No. 350 





IFFUSED indirect lighting for offices is provided by this 
new fixture assembly in which aluminum is used for hanger, 
canopy, stem, basin and husk. 
300 to 1,000 watts, diameters ranging from 18 to 22 inches. 
are three styles of enclosing globe 


There are four sizes ranging from 
There 
standard white blown glass, 
ring design, and opaque aluminum for totally indirect lighting. 
The inside reflecting surface is matte finished, and a trans-lux 
reflecting disc on the inside of the basin is of pressed Monax glass 
having concentric prisms. The complete unit has the approval 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


See coupon page 48 
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APPEAL PRINTING CO. ie. 
NEW YORK 


EGISTRATION STATEMENT and PRO- 

SPECTUS printing under S. E. C. regulations 

is a highly specialized business, in which we 
have established a national reputation. 


Punctual delivery of Prospectuses throughout 
the United States and Canada is assured by our 
simplified system of distribution. 


FINANCIAL . . LAW . . CORPORATION 
PRINTING 


130 CEDAR STREET Telephone Wo-2-3242 
— DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE — 
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—EFFICIENT BUYING IS THE KEY TO PROFITS — 





Outlook for Commodity Prices 








“WHAT’S AHEAD FOR PRICE MOVEMENTS?’’—is a ques- 
tion of primary importance to every organization having anything 
to do with basic raw materials. 


COMMODITY MARKETS ARE SWIFT to reflect present-day 
uncertainties. They are just as quick to discount coming sig- 
nificant developments. 


UNDER SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES it is a matter of prime im- 
portance for business men today to have access to a dependable 
source of information which will keep them regularly posted on 


“WHAT’S AHEAD?” 


WE HAVE JUST HAD PRINTED a folder giving full information 
about this service which for many years has provided dependable 
price analyses and forecasts for hundreds of this country’s and 
Canada’s purchasing executives. 


SHOULD YOU DESIRE A COPY of this folder together with a 
copy of our current 10-page ‘“Commodity Analysis and Price Fore- 
cast’”’ without cost or obligation, please clip, fill out and return the 
coupon below. 








McGill Commodity Service, Inc. 


Taylor Bldg., Auburndale, Mass. 








Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the current issue of your 10-page “Commodity Analy- 
sis and Price Forecast” and the descriptive folder mentioned above. 


VW I . Position 


Company 











Street & No 
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GOODRICH RUBBER “SINGS MAMMY” 
TO A MILLION MOTHERLESS CHICKS 


mn AWKINS Million $ Hen” is the 
most modern brooder on the 
market . . . its “mother’s breast’’ is 
Goodrich rubber, kept at exactly the 
105° that nature gives a mother hen. 
And this unusual rubber has been made 
similar to a hen’s breast in other ways— 
it is as soft, as non-porous, and more 
sanitary, and because of special com- 
pounding it holds its exact heat 
without becoming “tacky,” without 
deteriorating. 
The chick stands, as he would under 
a hen’s feathers, and his back (where 
his lungs are) just touches the heated 


rubber pad. Results of this brooder 
are healthier chicks, less mortality, 
chickens ready for market sooner, and 
a more tender meat. Results for the 
brooder manufacturer are huge sales, 
mounting profits. 


Here is one more in the long list of 
new products, new profits made possi- 
ble by the unusual developments 
Goodrich has achieved in rubber. As 
Goodrich compounds it, rubber is serv- 
ing purposes and setting records un- 
heard of a few years ago. 

As for the better-known rubber 
products such as belting and hose, re- 


member that the skill, specia 
pounds, unique equipment 

for the exceptional uses of rul 
employed to make these pr 
constantly better value. The 
Goodrich Company, Mechanic 
ber Goods Division, Akron, O 


Goodrich 
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ANYTHING BUT 
VIRGIN METALS 


“MEET O. G. WILLEY”. He may look like a Professor after 28 
years specialization in the study of valve metallurgy. But, 
actually he is a Dictator when it comes to the metals that go 
into Jenkins Valves. Not an ounce can get by his “No”. And 
approval is won only after he breaks down the metal, analyzes 
and tests it... and, in fact, does nearly everything but eat it 
to make sure it is fit for a “Jenkins”. 


In making bronze valves anything but virgin metal is black- 


balled at the start. Jenkins Bros. will not take chances, for 


valve stamina depends on the quality of materials used. When 


you consider the grade of metals composing Jenkins Body 
Bronze, you will understand why Jenkins Valves are famous for 
great stamina. Here are the specifications: Straits Tin, which 
is the finest in commercial use; Zinc, coming only from the 
original smelter; No. 1 Casting Copper, 99.80 pure; and Pig 
Lead, which is the best obtainable. 


Throughout Jenkins’ production you will find other strong 
reasons why Jenkins Valves have become known as lifetime 
service valves. Sometimes a “Jenkins” may cost a trifle more 
to buy because of its superior materials and workmanship. 
But its purchase is bound to be an economy. 
JENKINS BROS., 80 White Street, New York; 510 Main Street, 


Bridgeport; 524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 133 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia; 822 Washington Boul 


evard, ¢ hicago; 
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